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BY N. T. 


Censorship and repression go so far in 
Russia that practically the Tsar is cut 
off from all communication with his peo- 
ple except through the medium of minis- 
ters jealous of each other and of everyone 
else. For personal character, as a gentle- 
man of delicate feeling, and even for 
self-sacrificing devotion to his ideas of 
right, probably few sovereigns have ever 
equaled Nicholas II. It is difficult not to 
feel asympathy for his recent misfortunes 
—a sympathy which does not extend to 
the real rulers of his country, whose 
unbroken career of duplicity has resulted 
in the recent series of disasters. 

Under the circumstances the Tsar is 
hardly to be blamed for allowing him- 
self to be imposed upon by the arch- 
intriguers, who, each supreme in his 
own department, control Russian affairs 
as they have been controlled for cen- 
turies; and especially since the ablest 
and perhaps the least unscrupulous of 
them was last August “‘promoted’’ to 
the position of President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, which for power rivals 
that of Vice-President of the United 
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States. He was thus so completely 
shelved that he was reported to have 
succeeded in obtaining an audience with 
the Tsar only by seizing the opportunity 
of the Tsar’s being in Germany. 

A year ago of all mankind perhaps no 
single individual wielded so much des- 
potic power as Serge Julievitch Witte. 
From small beginnings, he had raised 
himself in August, 1892, through what 
we should consider a peculiarly American 
career, by ability, energy, and personal 
honesty—a rare combination in Russia— 
to the highest position under the Tsar. 

The position of Minister of Finance 
was then considered superior to that of 
the other members of the cabinet, as to 
him all the other ministers had to turn 
for funds to carry out their programs, 
thus giving him a kind of veto power 
over the other departments. Moreover, 
during his long ascendency Minister 
Witte had added to the importance of 
the office in many ways. Even when 
he took it up its powers exceeded those 
of ministers of finance in other lands, 
for the Russian financial chiefs entered 
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directly into commercial treaties which 
elsewhere fall to ministers of Foreign 


Affairs. 

To this immense power Minister 
Witte’s untiring efforts gave new devel- 
opments on many sides. His greatest 
financial achievement was first stop- 
ping the wild fluctuations of the Russian 
paper currency, and then putting it on 
a gold basis. This, to be sure, was ac- 
complished by reducing the weight of 
the gold ruble, so that ten gold rubles 
of 1896 are worth fifteen of 1898; but 
this was less dishonest than might other- 
wise appear, as for nearly half a century 
all financial operations in Russia had 
been on a paper basis, and this was about 
the average rate of depreciation for sev- 
eral years previous. This was unques- 
tionably of great value to the country, 
as was the conversion of the old, high 
interest bonds to a four per cent. basis, 
which he accomplished at the cost of a 
moderate increase in the principal. 

For these services he will be remem- 
bered long and gratefully; but it is at 
least a question whether many of his 
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other measures have not done more 
harm than good. Neglecting details, 
the broad lines of his program have been 
as follows: 

First, the increase of the revenue of 
the state.- Mainly by the development 
of indirect taxation he raised the income 
of the imperial treasury from about 
$450,000,000 for the year 1891, when 
he took charge of the finances, to about 
$950,000,000 for 1899. The hard times 
since then have reduced this somewhat, 
but it has remained above $850,000,000, 
and exceeds that of any other country, 
England approaching nearest. 

Second, the construction of a great 
system of railroads. It was first as a 
subordinate employee, and later as man- 
ager of the Southwestern Railroad 
Company, that Witte made his mark. 
Thoroughly acquainted as he was with 
many sides of railroad business through 
his early training, it is not strange that 
he considered them all-important, and 
that his chief energies were expended 
for years in constructing tens of thou- 
sands of miles of new railroads, extend- 
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ing from the White Sea to the Caspian, 
and from the Baltic to the Pacific. His 
theory in regard to these was that they 
were necessary to enable the products 
of the country to reach a market, and 
that otherwise, owing to the difficulty 
of transportation, Russia would be more 
and more at a disadvantage in compet- 
ing with the United States and the 
Argentine Republic in its main staple 
of grain. ‘The argument was plausible, 
so far as many of these roads were con- 
cerned, if they had been economically 
built. But many of them were purely 
strategic, such as the Trans-Siberian, 
though Minister Witte has made the 
most extravagant claims for the future 
of this, going so far as to say that he 
would not sell it for twice its cost of 
$500,000,000, as its future was assured. 
Of course these strategic roads have 
added immensely to the cost of Russia’s 
railway system without proportionate 
advantage, but this has been a baga- 
telle compared with the extravagant 
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cost for construction of even the most 
useful roads. On the average all the 
railroads built by the Russian govern- 
ment ought to have cost not far 
from $23,000 per mile, while on the 
government books they are entered as 
having cost about $90,000 a mile. This 
difference between $23,000 and $90,000 
per mile on ten thousand miles of rail- 
road would make $670,000,000, and 
must be accounted for mainly by pick- 
ings and stealings. Minister Witte’s 
own hands seem to be clean. He lives 
in a very simple manner and appears to 
lack the craze for ostentation which 
keeps many Russians on the verge of 
bankruptcy, though, like many Euro- 
peans of high position, he may have a 
large fortune invested abroad out of 
reach of confiscation. 

Third, the reorganization of the 
banks. The great State banks, one for 
the nobility and another for the peas- 
antry, have been encouraged, and end- 
less mortgage banks have been organ- 
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ized—in many cases with a government 
guarantee of their securities—to lend 
money on the one hand to the great 
land owners, and on the other to peas- 
ants desiring to buy land either severally 
or by communities, or again to any who 
had decent security to offer. This also 
was a well-meant measure, intended to 
help the people out of the power of the 
usurers, who were coming to have whole 
communities in their grasp. But this 
has not been a signal success. The 
people borrowed gladly, but generally 
made no provision for the day when 
payment was due; and finally, in 1902, 
many of these institutions were only 
kept from bankruptcy by great advances 
from the imperial treasury. It was char- 
acteristic that up to the last moment 
Minister Witte seemed entirely obliv- 
ious of the fact that crushing taxation 
was the real fundamental cause why 
millions were unable to pay theif debts, 
and that the great surpluses shown by 
his budgets were really fallacious. He 
could not, or would not, see that they 
were being ruined by indirect taxation. 
His argument was that his people were 
taxed in all less than half as much per 
capita as those of France, and about 
half as much as those of Germany—so 
that their burdens were not heavy. In 
this he entirely overlooked the different 
conditions. Such abject poverty of the 
masses is not to be found elsewhere in 
any country pretending to be civilized. 
The land-redemption tax, which is 
crushing the heart out of all agricul- 
tural enterprise among great masses of 
the peasantry, averages fifteen cents an 
acre. Their ignorance and listlessness 
are so great that the land produces very 
little, and the check to all improvement 
is most serious from the communal sys- 
tem, under which no one can count on 
having the same field more than two 
or three years. The endless fasts and 
feasts, all~and especially the latter— 
most religiously observed, make matters 
still worse. It is a common saying in 
Russia that it takes a day to get ready 


for a feast and two days to get over it. 
The principal part of preparation con- 
sists in getting as much vodka as possi- 
ble. If the peasant can get enough of 
this to get drunk on, he is content and 
cares little for the future. Many a loan 
provided by Minister Witte’s great insti- 
tutions has only fattened the till of the 
local liquor seller. 

Minister Witte, in stating that his 
people were only half as heavily taxed 
as those of Germany, also took account 
only of what reached the treasury. Of 
the extra expense falling on them by 
reason of the preposterous prices caused 
by the Russian tariff for goods smuggled 
or manufactured in Russia he took no 
account. Nor, again, did Minister 
Witte take account of the enormous 
exactions of officials. It is an accepted 
part of the Russian system that officials 
shall live by exactions. Six years ago a 
secret official report to the Tsar on the 
discontent in Poland gave official extor- 
tions as the main cause, and recom- 
mended that the salaries of officials 
should be made sufficient to live on, and 
that they should then be held strictly 
responsible. The Tsar’s own copy of 
this report was stolen for the London 
Times, and bore a note on the margin 
in his handwriting saying: “‘ This is to 
be done as soon as the treasury shows 
the necessary funds.”’ 

It has been rumored of late that the 
war was brought on to cover pecula- 
tions, especially in the Interior depart- 
ment, whose chief has now become the 
dictator pro tempore. I do not believe 
it. Not much of a veil is considered 
necessary for such things in Russia; 
and it was the war with Turkey which 
revealed the rotten condition of official- 
dom to Alexander II, and caused him 
to turn to his brother with the despair- 
ing remark: “‘I believe that you and I 
are the only two men in Russia who 
have not been bribed.” Seldom if ever 
does the Russian government try to re- 
cover losses by peculation. 

But the worst exactions for the poor 
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are those of the Interior department, 
and in particular those of the police, who 
eke out their scanty salaries by black- 
mailing the supposed criminal on the 
one hand and the sufferer on the other. 
These official exactions of various kinds 
are probably much greater than the 
amounts which reach the treasury; so 
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a philanthropic measure, and loud were 
the praises both in Russia and abroad of 
the great statesman and financier who 
had ventured to put behind him all 
thought of profit from this main source 
of revenue for all countries, and would 
turn his efforts toward diminishing 
drunkenness. It was first applied in 
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that if the whole truth could appear, 
the Russian people are in reality more 
heavily taxed than the population of any 
civilized country, and certainly so in 
proportion to their means. 

Fourth, the government monopoly of 
the sale of alcoholic liquors. This was 
one of Witte’s earliest projects, but was 
completely carried out only last year. 
This was originally brought forward as 


only four of the sixty provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia, and for a year or two the 
Russian papers were full of reports of 
great successes in reducing crime and 
drunkenness, and of the self-sacrifice of 
the government in foregoing the revenue 
derived from large sales of liquor. The 
monopoly was gradually extended to 
other provinces, but since then the tone 
has changed. Apparently drunkenness 
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and crime have not decreased; and it is 
evident that it is after all rather ascheme 
by which the government gets the local 
license fees, which formerly were one of 
the main resources by which the pro- 
vincial councils carried on schools, hos- 
pitals, and highways. In the second 


place, this was to give the government 
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This monopoly added immensely to the 
number of office-holders under the de- 
partment of Finance, and its powers 
have again been increased by sales of tea 
and sugar which, under the guise of the 
cause of temperance, have been added to 
the articles on sale at the dispensaries, 
though not under monopoly as yet. In 
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the profit of the former retail liquor 
dealers, though much of this is said to 
be absorbed by: government officials. It 
is even rumored that the government is 
increasing sales by opening liquor dis- 
pensaries in villages where formerly there 
were no liquor stores. The price of 
liquor has been raised, as would be ex- 
pected from any other monopoly, but the 
quantity sold does not seem to diminish. 


THE STIFFEST REACTIONARY IN RUSSIA 


the interest of health the government, at 
last accounts, was setting up likewise at 
its dispensaries a monopoly of the sale 
of drugs and chemicals, which it excused 
on the ground that this could do no 
harm, as almost all the druggists, and 
even drug clerks, were Germans, and so 
did not deserve consideration. This is 
true of the cities, but not so of the 
communal drug-stores which had been 
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established by many small towns. Rus- 


sia has gone crazy on communism, going 
even so far as communal butcher-shops 
in some places; and now these com- 
munal drug-stores are threatened with 
destruction, if they are not already 
destroyed. 

It has been proposed to extend the 
monopoly to tea and sugar, petroleum, 
tobacco, and even grain—this last on 
the plea of protecting the peasants from 
the middlemen. This is going so far 
that Witte is now accused of trying to 
set up ‘‘an economic system based on 
the principle of concentration of the 
entire wealth of the nation in a single 
hand.”’ 

Fifth, the building up of a great in- 
dustrial system. This is a plan which 
had occupied Minister Witte from the 
beginning of his career. The high 
duties imposed on foreign products for 
the sake of revenue were still further 
raised for the sake of protection, until 
finally they went so high as to threaten 
both purposes by fostering wholesale 
smuggling. But there were great diff- 
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culties to meet. There was no class of 
factory hands, and one was built up with 
great care by the grant of special privi- 
leges, which were not favored by the 
Interior department because tending to 
revolution. Again, private initiative was 
so far lacking and there was so little avail- 
able capital that mere protection was in- 
sufficient; so further inducements were 
offered, such as exemption from taxa- 
tion, large government contracts at high 
prices, long loans without interest, or 
even great subsidies. Some lines of busi- 
ness thus became extremely profitable, 
such as oil production, distilling, sugar 
making, and cotton spinning. Great 
efforts were made in particular to build 
up iron and steel manufactures, and great 
amounts of foreign capital were invested 
in these. 

Much more capital would doubtless 
have been invested had it not been for 
intrigues on two sides. In the first 
place, the firms making great profits 
were unwilling to lose their field, and 
were always glad to bribe officials to 
refuse the necessary permit to allow of 
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starting a new enterprise; and in the 
second, the Minister of the Interior, as 
head of the reactionaries, was never 
grieved at obstacles which arose in his 
department. As, at least up till a few 
years ago, no building with more than 
five windows could be erected anywhere 
in European Russia without a permit 
from the Minister of the Interior, it will 
be seen what powerful opposition this 
worthy was in a position to make. 
Nevertheless, in some lines manufactures 
were making so much progress, thanks 
to Witte’s hold on the Tsar, that one 
of the causes of the present war was 
the demand of Moscow cotton spinners 
for a wider field where special protec- 
tion could enable them to compete, as 
they could not do with the open door. 

This great development of industry 


appears at first sight to have been meant 
exclusively to build up the country. 
However, one of the main arguments 
against it by the reactionaries was that 
only so could any effective opposition be 
built up to the present régime ; and in 
reality it added greatly to the already 
stupendous powers of the Minister of 
Finance. The immense power over 
Russian productive interests held by him 
needs a word of explanation. Arbi- 
trarily and without warning he can 
make changes in the tariff sufficient to 
ruin any industry. Less than two years 
ago the privileges of the free port of 
Vladivostock were thus taken away 
when it was determined to make Dalny 
the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road; and at the same time the State 
banks were ordered to grant no more 
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loans on Vladivostock real estate, and 
to call for payment of those existing. 
Again, he can arbitrarily refuse to fulfil 
his promise of support. It was this that 
carried down the great iron works at 
Kertch in December, 1902. But he 
has an even stronger hold over them. 
Under some pretext or other, practically 
every incorporated company is obliged 
to accept and pay for the services of a 
kind of auditor, known as the repre- 
sentative of the ministry of Finance, 
and solely responsible to it. His duty 
is nominally to prevent swindling of the 
stock-holders, and he has therefore access 
at all times to all accounts and corre- 
spondence, and is provided with full 
power to take the management out of 
the hands of the directors if these are 
not wholly subservient to his wishes. 
The highly paternal Russian system has 
its drawbacks, and this has been pointed 
to as working in the same line as the 
monopolies, towards concentration of 
the entire wealth of the nation in a 
single hand. 

Up to the time of the Russo-Turkish 
war the Russian peasantry had been 
showing signs of steady progress since 
emancipation; but this was checked by 
the burden of debt created by the war, 
and since then things seem to have been 
growing gradually worse. The decline 
in condition of the peasantry was accel- 
erated by the new burdens imposed by 
Minister Witte, though the helpless 
wretches only knew that all that they 
must buy grew dearer, while what 
they had to sell did not. Finally, how- 
ever, their misery became unmistakable. 
Wholesale bankruptcy was impending, 
and it became evident that affairs could 
not go onso much longer. The excep- 
tional harvest of 1902 tided matters over 
for a year, and in the following winter 
Minister Witte executed a_ brilliant 
stroke against his reactionary enemies 
by the celebrated ukase of the last of 
February, 1903, old style—March 11, 
by our calendar—granting relief from 
arrears of taxes, and promising many 
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other reforms. Execution of these fell 
into the hands of the Interior depart- 
ment, with his bitterest enemy at its 
head, because they concerned that de- 
partment, and naturally they have proved 
illusory so far, except for the relief from 
arrears; but the ukase strengthened 
Witte greatly atthetime. This gener- 
osity made an excellent excuse for ask- 
ing for a new loan in France, but it 
concentrated and embittered his old 
enemies. He was heralded as the head 
and front of the liberal party, though 
by some of the revolutionary groups he, 
more than any other, is held responsible 
for the woes of the people on account 
of the great increase in prices caused by 
his system. 

Hated as Witte was by the old nobil- 
ity as a parvenu; by the reactionaries, 
against whose projects he set himself 
resolutely as interfering with his hopes 
of industrial development; by the Pan- 
Slavists, who generally believed in free 
trade, and found in him no sympathy 
with their hopes of Russification of 
everything; by the church because of 
his utter indifference to religion; and 
by the war party because, knowing the 
result of the Turkish war, he set him- 
self against the financial strain which 
war would cause—he still went boldly 
forward, secure in the approval of the 
Tsar. The first blow to count against 
Witte seems to have grown out of one 
of his own creations. Among his many 
schemes was one for development of a 
mercantile marine, and at the head of 
the commission for this was one of the 
grand dukes of the imperial family. 
In spite of Witte’s enormous borrow- 
ings, which have increased the direct 
debt of the government at least $600,- 
000,000 since he took charge, not to 
mention huge contingent liabilities, it 
was impossible to grant a very large 
subsidy for this purpose ; and the Grand 
Duke, probably at reactionary instiga- 
tion, appeared at Minister Witte’s office 
and asked that the subsidy be doubled 
at least. Minister Witte, even by the 
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report of his enemies, never truckles to 
rank, and he refused any increase. 
The request was renewed in the form 
of a demand, and thereupon Witte ten- 
dered his resignation to the Tsar, with 
the remark that he could not attempt 
to manage the finances if grand dukes 
were to be allowed to dictate concern- 
ing allowances. ‘The Grand Duke was 
snubbed and Minister Witte restored to 


power; but a weak spot had been found 
in his harness, and a coalition ensued 
between the reactionaries and the party 
of aggression, headed by Alexief and 
Bezobrazof, which resulted in a few 
months more in Witte’s retirement to a 
sinecure. 

Since then Minister von Plehve had 
risen to a dominance almost as great as 
Witte’s was before, but the events of 
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the war have thus far so completely 
justified Witte’s predictions that the 
Tsar has had a most painful experience. 
Already Bezobrazof, one of the two 
main leaders of the new party, has 
found it well to go to the South of 
France for his health, and the other, 
Admiral Alexief, has tendered his resig- 
nation as Viceroy of the East. Battle 
royal is evidently going on out of sight 
in the Russian cabinet, where Count 
Lamsdorf, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is now the direct point of attack, he 
having been friendly to Witte and 
opposed to the war. Curiously enough 
this seems likewise to have been true 
of the former Minister of War, 
General Kuropatkin, whose appoint- 
ment to the command of the Manchu- 
rian land forces, coupled with that of 
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Admiral Skrydloff for the fleet, brought 
about Alexief’s resignation. 

Apparently the reactionaries are now 
apprehensive that, in view of the recent 
disasters resulting from their union with 
the war party, the Tsar may lose faith 
in them in turn and recall his former 
counselors. It seems not unlikely that 
the pressure brought to bear on General 
Kuropatkin, to drive him to attempt the 
relief of Port Arthur, was designed to cast 
on him the odium of defeat in case he 
tried it and failed, and to make a scape- 
goat of him in case he refused and Port 
Arthur fell. In the meantime, such 
events as the looting, before its arrival 
at Moscow, of the new hospital train 
fitted out by the Empress cannot fail 
to prejudice the cause of the present 
authorities in the eyes of the Tsar. It 
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A TRANS-SIBERIAN STATION IN TIME OF PEACE 


is already rumored that perhaps ere long 
Minister Witte will return to power; 
and early in July he seems to have been 
sent to Germany to negotiate a treaty 
of commerce, which would ordinarily be 
the function of the Minister of Finance. 
It even looks as if the desperate efforts 
to drive Count Lamsdorf out of the 
Cabinet were an attempt to recover lost 
ground by the reactionaries, so as to 
show that they are still all-powerful. 
Failing in such an attempt, their shrift 


might be ashort one if it should become 


known; and it would not be altogether 
a surprise if, before the year were 
out, Minister Witte should come back 
with a stronger grip on power than 
before. His former system was break- 
ing down with its own weight, and he 
will have been out just long enough 
to enable him to charge on his enemies 
the onus of his previous failure; and 
the huge indebtedness sure to result from 
the war will give him ample excuse for 
any changes of policy which he maysee fit 
to make. Whether he himself takes 
up his former portfolio is a question, 


though there is little doubt that his 
fingers itch for the purse strings. 
Little as he cares personally for exter- 
nals, for their effect on others Minister 
Witte may demand some nominally more 
splendid position to be made for him, 
while the Finance portfolio is placed in 
the hands of a figure-head. To make 
his own position secure he must trample 
his opponents under foot. He is the 
one strong man who has appeared oi 
late in Russian affairs, and the assassin- 
ation of Von Plehve leaves him practi- 
cally without a rival. 

Much as one may see to deprecate 
in Minister Witte—his Oriental ideas 
of veracity, his monopolistic tendencies, 
and the false statements of profits from 
his railroads, with which he has been 
deluding European capitalists—in a 
struggle between him and his enemies 
the sympathies of all well-wishers of 
Russia must lie with him. 


N.S. Bac 
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THE DARK CAVES OF RHEIMS 
THE CENTRE OF THE CHAMPAGNE INDUSTRY 


The famous city of Rheims is asso- 
ciated in our minds’so closely with its 
wonderful old cathedral—which stands 
for all time as the apotheosis of Gothic 
architecture—and with the romantic 
career of Joan of Arc, to say nothing of 
the famous Jackdaw, that few people 
remember that this wonderful old city 
is the centre of the champagne trade, 
and the home of the most celebrated 
champagne firms in the world. The 
city directory of Rheims gives the names 
of ninety establishments for the making 
of champagne. Over twenty firms are 
employed in furnishing the corks alone, 
while almost as many more are engaged 
in the machinery used in the industry. 
_ The municipalities of Rheims and 
Epernay are in the department of the 
Marne, about two hours by rail south- 
west of Paris. The entire department 
covers over forty thousand acres of land, 
the municipality of Rheims being about 
sixteen thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty acres in extent. This department 
lies in the old province of Champagne. 
The soil is of a chalky formation that 
retains the sun’s heat and prevents 
heavy dews, thus giving the grape a fine 
chance to mature. The rolling hill 
country provides a good natural drain- 
age, and there is about the same yield 
year after year without any necessity for 
enriching or renewing the soil. The 
vines are grown on small poles two and 
a half to three feet in height, and are cut 
back every second or third year, so that 
the vineyards present a curiously juve- 
nile appearance, very unlike ours. There 
has been comparatively little damage 
done by the much-dreaded Phylloxera. 
In June, for miles around, one gets the 
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fragrant odor of the young grape-blos- 
soms; and in October, in the vintage 
season, the beautiful masses of small 
purple and white grapes, heaped in pro- 
fusion everywhere, are a picturesque 
sight as well as a delicious feast. 

The wine is stored in immense caves 
both in Rheims and at Epernay, sixteen 
miles distant, in the heart of the vine- 
yard district. Some of the caves extend 
for miles under the city, and parts of 
Rheims are literally honeycombed with 
them. Often they are three stories 
deep under the street level, so as to 
vary the temperature. One descends 
to them by a splendid flight of one hun- 
dred and sixteen steps, cut out of the 
chalk soil. This staircase is over sixty 
feet in depth, and is lighted by electri- 
city. The caves are more than ten miles 
long and are constantly being added to. 
There are about two hundred large rooms 
in them, and some of the corridors are 
over a quarter of a mile in length. 
These are named after cities and distin- 
guished statesmen, and one strolls along 
avenues bearing such names as Carnot, 
Thiers, and Washington, or London, 
Paris, Edinburgh, and New York. 

It is not unusual to have as much as 
five hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
gallons of champagne, or thirteen to 
fourteen million bottles, stored in these 
cellars at one time. Instead of the dust- 
covered bottles and cobwebs and spiders 
we are apt to associate with wine-cellars, 
everywhere it is as spotlessly clean and 
fresh as a New England housekeeper 
would wish her kitchen to be. Even 
the fine arts are not neglected in these 
wonderful, cool depths. In_ several 
rooms fine bas-reliefs are sculptured in 
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the chalk. La Féte de Bacchus, Un 
souper au dix-huitieme siecle, and Silenus, 
for example, are by well-known sculptors. 
The workmen are all well paid; and 
each receives besides a bottle of red wine 
in the morning and another in the after- 
noon, to keep the blood warm while 
working beneath the earth, as they do 
most of the day. 

Before the modern cork was discov- 
ered, champagne may be said not to 
have existed. Without it no sparkling 
wine could really be brought to perfec- 
tion, requiring, as it does, the peculiar 
process of fermentation after being 
bottled. 

The larger firms use only the juice 
from the first pressing of the grape for 
champagne, leaving the second and third 
pressings for inferior wine, or, as it is 
called, vin de suite. The juice is taken 
in barrels to the cellars and poured into 
larger vats, one of the vats holding as 
much as eight hundred gallons. The 


wine remains in these vats from October 
until January, when the mixing takes 


This is somewhat of a state 
secret in each establishment, as each 
wine-master has his own method for 
producing from wine of different vin- 
tages the flavors for which his particular 
brands are famous. This mixture is 
called the cuvée, and it stands again until 
April or June, when the great operation 
of filling the bottles takes place. 

This mise en bouteilles, or tirage, is a 
great sight. The rapidity with which it 
is accomplished by the many workmen 
is marvelous. There are thousands of 
bottles which first of all must be tested, 
and then well cleaned. This latter pro- 
cess is done by machines. Then the 
long pipes are extended to the bottles 
from the mighty vats that hold the cuvée, 
and as the bottles are filled, corked, 
and wired they are lowered in baskets, 
by a system of endless chains, to the 
caves below, where they are stacked in 
precise order in a very compact and 
solid mass, yet so that each separate one 
may be taken out without disturbing 
the others. These bottles are now left 


place. 


A FEW OF THE FOURTEEN MILLION BOTTLES 
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BAS-RELIEF IN A CHAMPAGNE VAULT NEAR RHEIMS 


from one to two years, when they are 
put in small racks, necks downward, and 
for two or three months each bottle is 
given daily a gentle little shake by an 
experienced workman. In this way 
the sediment is brought gradually to 
the cork, and the wine becomes per- 
fectly clear. One man can shake about 
thirty thousand bottles in a day. It 
seems a hopeless task, yet it is all accom- 
plished with great system and ease. In 
some of the caves the men are allowed 
to use both hands in shaking bottles ; 
but it is usual for the workman to use 
one hand only, and the result is supposed 
to be better. 

Then comes the dégorgement, or re- 
moval of the sediment. By some firms 
an ingenious system of freezing the neck 
of the bottle is used to accomplish this, 
and the sediment is taken out in a solid 
frozen mass. By many others, when the 
bottles are opened, a most skilful man- 
ner of pressing the thumb over the open 
mouth, letting the sediment out and 
losing very little of the wine, is the 
usual method. This requires very great 


care, as no deposit must be left and as 
little wine as possible lost. The men 
who perform this work receive three to 
four dollars per day. 

Last of all come the sweetening, re- 
corking, labeling, and packing. The 
wine, having lost most of its sugar in 
this process of fermentation, now re- 
ceives a small quantity of liqueur, which 
is pure sugar mixed either with brandy 
or with the wine itself. Each firm, at 
this stage of the process, keeps its 
methods a secret. The quantity of 
sugar or sweetening is varied for differ- 
ent countries. English taste requires 
the least sugar—or in technical terms 
the most sec—even in some cases prefer- 
ring it wholly without sugar, or cham- 
pagne Brut-nature. The United States 
comes next in the quantity of sweetness 
preferred, and France third. The more 
northern countries, such as Russia and 
Sweden, prefer a much sweeter wine, 
although the taste each year for less 
sweetening is growing more universal. 

The work of measuring out the sweet 
liqueur is done by small boys. The 
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corking and wiring are mostly 
done by women, who receive 
about fifty cents a day and 
their portion of red wine. 
The corks are put in by 
machines made in Rheims 
and Epernay. The machine 
has two motions: the first 
compresses the cork; the 
second pushes it into the 
bottle. These corks cost as 
much as four cents apiece, 
and are of fine quality. A 
small wire basket is turned 
by machines and pressed 
over the cork, and then 
comes the label and gold-foil. 

Now the bottles are placed 
in straw, or paillons, which 
are made in Rheims, and the 
packing-cases stand ready to 
receive them. It is a curi- 
ous sight to see the men fill 
these cases to overflowing 
with such a fragile mass, and 
then press down the cover 
as a woman would press 
down her overloaded trunk 
of gowns. One is quite sure 
they will all break to pieces, until 
assured that it never happens, owing 
to the elasticity of the straw packing. 

In spite of the high duty on champagne 
—the UnitedStates paying seventy cents 
per bottle, Germany forty, and Russia 
even eighty or ninety—the demand 
grows all the time. As early as 1863 
over nine million bottles were exported, 
France consuming nearly three million 
bottles more. In 1885 the amount con- 
sumed by France and other countries 
was about eighteen million bottles, and 
in 1899 the exportation had increased 
to over nineteen millions of bottles, 
France taking besides over eight mil- 
lions, making a total of twenty-seven 
million bottles of wine for that year. 
Besides this great output there were 
in 1899, in the cellars of Rheims, over 
a hundred and six million bottles in 
reserve. France receives a yearly rev- 








DOWN A HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN STEPS TO THE CAVES 


enue of nearly twenty-five millions of 
dollars from the sale of champagne. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
methods of making champagne have 
been at one time or another publicly 
demonstrated—notably at the Paris 
Exposition, where workmen were sent 
for that purpose, using models from the 
Museum of Rheims—the world at large 
has had but a vague conception of the 
vastness of the champagne enterprise, 
and even less of its history, and of the 
many minds and many years that have 
been required to bring it to its present 
perfection. And so this story is told of 
the making of that sparkling fluid which 
issues forth at last from those dark caves 
of old Champagne. 
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From an old engraving 


OLD EDINBURGH FROM PRINCES STREET 





SOCIAL LIFE IN OLD EDINBURGH 


By T. M. PARROTT 


In the early decades of the eighteenth 
century the prosperity of Edinburgh 
was a thing of the past, and her total 
ruin seemed a thing of the near future. 
The union of the crowns in 1707, by 
abolishing the parliament of the north- 
ern kingdom, had swept fashion and 
trade from the wynds and closes of her 
ancient capital into the whirlpool of 
London, and in so doing had struck an 
apparently mortal blow at the welfare 
of the good town. Scotch poets and 
politicians alike were loud in lament 
over the desolation which had fallen 
upon her ancient glories. ‘‘There is 
the end of an auld sang,’’ cried Lord 
Chancellor Seafield, when the act of 
Union was signed ; and ten years after- 
ward Allan Ramsay apostrophized the 
Once fashionable but then deserted 
quarter of the Canongate : 

London and death gar thee look droll, 
And hing thy head. 

For nearly half a century the cloud of 
poverty and abandonment hung heavily 
over the town. There was no com- 
merce, and little trade. —The nobles and 
gentry, who had been wont to spend 
their holidays and guineas in Edinburgh, 
flourished in London or pined at their 
country seats, according as their politics 
were Whig or Tory. The University 
was housed in a group of shabby build- 
ings where a handful of students gath- 
ered to hear a set of “‘ useless, needless, 
headless, and defective’’ professors pre- 
lecting on pseudo-science and medieval 
metaphysics. Alone of Scottish institu- 
tions there remained unbroken the fierce 
and intolerant national church, which, 
no longer finding a counterpoise in the 
power of parliament, exercised a rigor- 


ous and unchallenged domination over 
the minds and manners of men. Its 
seizers and compurgators arrested the 
godless wretches who appeared upon 
the streets “‘during sermons’’ on the 
Sabbath. Its obedient magistrates closed 
the doors of Allen Ramsay’s little thea- 
tre, and pried into his bookshop in 
search of ‘‘villainous, profane, and 
obscene books and plays.’’ Not even 
the privacies of family life were hidden 
from the ever watchful eye of the kirk- 
session. From the strict inquisition of 
the kirk non-professors fled to the club 
for refuge, and the very names of some 
of the more noted clubs in Edinburgh 
were ominous of rebellion against the 
rule of the saints. The Sulphur Club, 
the Hell-Fire Club, and the Pande- 
monium rang with the lampoons on the 
clergy, the loose stories, and the ribald 
songs that marked the reaction in Scot- 
tish society against the severity of church 
discipline. Between the crushing tyr- 
anny of the kirk on the one hand, and 
the reckless license of the ungodly on 
the other, Edinburgh in the first half of 
the eighteenth century must have been 
as unpleasant a place of residence as ever 
thirty thousand souls were gathered in. 

Between the years 1750 and 1760, 
however, affairs began to mend. The 
country at large was rapidly growing rich 
and prosperous. Improved methods of 
agriculture had redeemed many a barren 
heath and doubled the productivity of 
arable land. Rents rose in the most 
amazing fashion; and for the first time 
in the history of Scotland they began to 
be paid in money instead of in kind, so 
that the laird who had formerly received 
an over-supply of skinny fowls, half- 
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starved sheep, and wretched oats and 
barley, now found himself in possession 
of an income sufficient to raise the 
ancestral mortgage, educate his sons, 
and marry off his daughters. In the 
West a thriving trade with the Amer- 
ican colonies had sprung up, and Glas- 
gow became a gate through which a 
golden stream poured into the country. 
Employment was found in England and 
her colonies for the canny Scot, who 
served his country and feathered his 
own nest with equal diligence. And 
what he made abroad he spent at home. 
Sons of peasants and crofters returned 
full-handed to buy the estates on which 
their ancestors had toiled, and to erect 
beside the ruined keep of the old Jord 


the stately mansion-house 
of the new proprietor. 
With the reviving pros- 
perity of the country the 
fortunes of the capital began 
again to flourish. From all 
over Scotland the gentry and 
nobility flocked into Edin- 
burgh to find lodgings, per- 
manent or temporary, in 
some narrow flat in the tall 
“lands”? of the old town. 
The deserted Canongate 
became once more the centre 
of wealth and fashion. In 
the decade or so between 
1759 and the opening of the 
New Town of Edinburgh 
it was estimated that two 
dukes, sixteen earls, two 
dowager countesses, seven 
lords, seven  chief-justices, 
and thirteen baronets, not 
to speak of minor gentry, 
made their homes in that 
now squalid district. Once 
more the narrow streets of 
the gray metropolis were 
brightened by the gay dresses 
and pretty faces of high-born 
ladies, and rang far into the 
night with the songs and 
laughter of noble beaux and 
macaronis. Even the iron-bound kirk 
expanded under the genial influence of 
the new prosperity. A strong and grad- 
ually increasing party in her councils 
sougnt to relax her rigorous discipline, 
and to mingle something of humanity and 
culture with the sincere but narrow piety 
of former days. Loud was the lament 
of evangelical elders, crying out with 
David Deans: “‘ My bowels—my bow- 
els—I am pained at the very heart,”’ 
over what they termed the “ ulcers and 
the imposthumes and the sores and the 
leprosies’’ of the kirk. But the new 
tendency was irresistible ; and in spite of 
lament and protest the Church of Scot- 
land became for the most part what it 
has since continued to be, one of the 
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greatest civilizing and humanizing agen- 
cies of the country. 

A similar change took place about 
the same time in the world of learning 
and letters. Robertson, the accom- 
plished leader of the liberal party in the 
church, was for thirty years Principal of 
Edinburgh University; and his admin- 
istration was the most successful that 
the University had ever known. In 
1770 the number of students was seven 
hundred, more than double what it had 
been at the time of the Union. The 
wretched buildings—more fit, as Rob- 
ertson said, for alms-houses—were in 
part swept away, the corner-stone of a 
new structure was laid, and though the 
design was not completed in Robert- 
son’s lifetime, it is to his initiative that 
Edinburgh owes the stately edifice 
whose dome today rises high over the 
steep incline of the South 
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due to the eminently social life of 
the so-called ‘‘Literati’? of those 
days, a body to which many of the 
Edinburgh faculty belonged. Its oldest 
and most famous member was, of 
course, the great philosopher and his- 
torian David Hume; its profoundest 
and most original thinker was Adam 
Smith. Hume lived in a flat in the 
Canongate which he boasted of as sin- 
gularly free from vermin; Adam Smith 
spent the greater part of his life at the 
little town of Kirkcaldy in Fife. But 
the country scholar made frequent visits 
to his brother wise man in the capital, 
and the suppers at Hume’s lodgings in 
James Court were true cana deorum. 
Hume was something of an epicure; he 
prided himself on his recipe for soupe a 
la reine, on his beef and cabbage, on his 
mutton and old claret. There seems to 





Bridge. Of far greater im- 
portance, however, than the 
increased number of students 
or the reconstruction of the 
buildings was the new spirit 
which Robertson and _ his 
associates diffused through- 
out the University. The 
crabbed, pedantic temper of 
the old days gave place toa 
polished, liberal, and broadly 
human culture. The skep- 
ticismof Hume wasattacked, 
and the authenticity of 
Ossian defended, without a 
trace of the bitterness which 
had raged in the theological 
and critical writings of the 
preceding generation. From 
the portraits of these old 
professors there beams a gen- 
tle humor and a_ kindly 
optimism admirably in keep- 
ing with their well brushed 
small-clothes, their silk stock- 
ings and broad-buckled shoes, 
and their powdered wigs. 
No small part of this 
kindliness and culture was 
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WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


THIRTY YEARS PRINCIPAL OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


have been some point in the contem- 
porary sneer which spoke of Hume and 
his friends as the ‘“‘ Eaterati,’’ rather 
than the “‘ Leetarati,’’ as in broadest 
Scots they called themselves. Yet the 
great attraction at these suppers was not 
the food and wine, however excellent, 
but the company that Hume gathered 
around him. There was John Home, 
author of the portentous tragedy of 
Douglas, firmly believed by all good 
Scotchmen to outrank anything of 
Wullie Shakespeare’s. There was Adam 
Ferguson, once the fighting chaplain of 
the Black Watch, now Professor of 


Moral Philosophy at the University. 
Boswell would be there, with brand- 
new stories of the world of London 
letters and of the great Cham who 
ruled that world. Law was represented 
by Lord Kames, cynical, learned, and 
industrious, who wrote books faster 
than his rival, Lord Monboddo, could 
read them. Even such pillars of the 
church as Robertson, Blair, and Carlyle 
of Inveresk, did not disdain to grace the 
board of the most dangerous of skeptics. 
Hume’s personal character — simple, 
benevolent, marked by almost childlike 
blandness of good humor—was of a sort 
to make even a zealous churchman for- 
get his essay on miracles; and Adam 
Smith’s verdict that his friend approached 
““as nearly to the idea of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man as perhaps the 
nature of human frailty will permit,”’ 
though it seemed to the jealous ortho- 
doxy of Boswell a “ noxious weed in 
the moral garden,’’ only echoed the 
universal opinion of the philosopher’s 
intimates. 

All this new wine of the spirit was 
poured into old bottles, so far at least 
as the dwelling-place and habitation of 
the Edinburghians went. For centuries 
the town, which had grown up along 
the steep and narrow ridge rising from 
the Abbey of Holy Rood to the still 
more ancient Castle, had retained almost 
the same dimensions. On the north the 
deep valley with its loch, on the south 
the swampy grounds, seemed to forbid 
any lateral expansion. But what the 
city lacked in breadth it made up in 
height. Story upon story its: lofty 
houses soared up from the gray rock 
toward the gray sky. Within them 
were huddled all sorts and conditions of 
men, members of the proletariat in the 
cellar, noblemen and judges in the 
intermediate stories, with a family or 
two of workmen in the garret. There 
were no slums in the old town where 
the highest and the lowest in the land 
inhabited the same building. 

Or perhaps it would be better to say 
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For 
the manners and customs of its inhabit- 
ants were dirty beyond description. 
There were no drains in the houses, no 
sewers beneath the streets. At ten 
o'clock each night the accumulated filth 
of each flat was poured down from the 
windows upon the pavement to the tune 
of a wild chorus of “‘Gardyloo’’ (gardez 
l'eau). Its varied stenches arose to 
heaven, ‘‘the flowers of Edinburgh ”’ 
some wicked wit called them. The 
belated foot-passenger, picking his way 
through the dimly lighted streets, had a 
dangerous and malodorous journey 
homewards. ‘‘I smell you in the dark,’”’ 
muttered Johnson as he rolled along the 
High Street toward Boswell’s lodgings 
on the night of his arrival at Edinburgh. 
At seven o’clock each morning a scanty 
train of scavengers appeared to clean 
the streets—except on Sunday when 
neither necessity, charity, nor mercy were 
deemed to demand their attendance. 
The common stairs within the houses 
were at least as filthy as the streets 
without. The very churches were, as 


that the city was one vast slum. 


From an old engraving 


Boswell testifies, shamefully dirty. 
When Johnson saw the sign, “ Clean 
your feet,’ at the door of the Royal 
Infirmary, he remarked to Boswell, 
not without a chuckle of true Eng- 
lish superiority: ‘There is no occa- 
sion for putting this at the door of 
your churches.”’ 

Within the tall “lands,” built so 
closely together that the inhabitants of 
adjoining houses could often shake hands 
across the deep but narrow chasm that 
divided them, the inhabitants lived in 
the most confined of quarters. Four, 
five, or at most six rooms constituted 
the apartments of the wealthiest fam- 
ilies. Servants slept outside the house 
or under the kitchen table; beds were 
made up for the nurse and children in 
the master’s study; turned-up beds with 
curtains drawn round them stood in the 
drawing-room. Naturally the entertain- 
ing that could be done in such apart- 
ments was of the smallest. My lady 
could receive a few friends over a cup 
of tea in her bedroom, but when her 
lord wished to dine or wine his friends, 
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THE POTTER ROW, MAHOGANY ‘‘ LANDS,’’ IN 1821 


recourse was had of mere necessity to 
one or another of the taverns. 

Taverns, in fact, played almost the 
same part in the social life of Edin- 
burgh during the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century as coffee-houses had 
done in London in Addison’s time. 
They were the common meeting places 
of a race of men to whom home meant 
little more than a place to sleep. Doc- 
tors met their patients, lawyers con- 
sulted with their clients, over a mug of 
ale or a tass of brandy in the little rooms 
of a dark tavern half underground. Here 
the city magistrates were accustomed to 
meet, and here the ministers of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were entertained. Even 
tradespeople attended to their business 
as much within the tavern as within the 
shop. As a result the greater part of 
the male population of Edinburgh drank 
steadily from morn till eve, and far on 
into the night. At ten o’clock at night 
the drum of the city guard warned all 
God-fearing men to leave the tavern 
and seek their homes, in accordance 


with the provisions of an ancient law 
which closed all places of entertainment 
at that hour. But the law at this time 
was laughed at by the very magistrates 
sworn to enforce it. Scott’s picture of 
Councilor Pleydell is but a faint sketch 
of the accomplished toper of the olden 
time. Even today the capacity of a 
well-seasoned Scotchman for his native 
drink is something to appal the untried 
foreigner; but if we may believe a tithe 
of the stories collected by such a credit- 
able authority as Dean Ramsay, the 
Scotch of today are in this respect but 
poor and degenerate scions of a heroic 
race. 

It was in the nature of things impos- 
sible that the close and confined life of 
““land,’’ flat, and tavern should endure. 
Population grew denser and wealth in- 
creased, while new ideas of comfort 
sprang up that were impossible of real- 
ization under the then prevailing cir- 
cumstances. One by one, and with a 
certain hesitation, families crept out of 
their gloomy wynds and narrow flats to 
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find a home in the “ self-contained ”’ 
houses built about 1760 in George 
Square, a few minutes walk to the 
south of the Old Town. In the oppo- 
site quarter the great North Bridge was 
built to span the valley that still sepa- 
rates the Old Town from the New. 
Plans were laid for draining the Nor’ 
Loch, where the Princess Street gar- 
dens now lie; and little by little shops 
and dwelling houses began to push 
westward along what is now the finest 
street in the British Isles. As early as 
1770 David Hume, who might almost 
have been called the presiding genius of 
the pleasant life of the Old Town, re- 
moved to a house across the bridge on 
the corner of a little unnamed lane, 
which some wag baptized in his honor 
St. David’s Street. In a couple of de- 
cades the movement was accomplished, 
and the “‘lands”’ of the Canongate and 
High Street, once more deserted by 
their noble and wealthy occupants, were 
turned over to the tenancy of the lower 
classes. By 1783 the Lord President’s 
old lodgings were occupied by a “‘ roup- 
ing wife,’’ who sold old furniture; a 
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chairman left Lord Drummore’s former 
residence because he could not be suff- 
ciently accommodated; and troops of 
dirty children swarmed and littered on 
the stairs along which all the beauty 
and fashion of Edinburgh had passed 
two short decades before. The glory 
of the Old Town had departed, and the 
social life of the New Town was a new 
life under new conditions. 

The most vivid pictures of Old Edin- 
burgh in contemporary literature are to 
be found in the poems of Fergusson, 
who might well be called the city’s 
laureate. To his poems of town life, in 
particular, the lover of the past turns 
and turns again with undiminished pleas- 
ure—to the Daft Days and the King’s 
Birthday, to Caller Oysters, the Rising 
of the Session, the Election, and above 
allto duld Reekie. As he reads there rises 
before him a panorama of the Old Town 
in the merry bustling years which formed 
at once the climax and the close of its 
peculiar prosperity. We can follow the 
life of the town from the moment when 


Morn with bonny purpie smiles 
Kisses the air-cock of St. Giles 
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THE FASHIONABLE ASSEMBLY ROOMS IN GEORGE STREET 
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to the wee sma’ hours when the last 
buck staggers homeward from his revels 
intheclub. The barefoot servant lasses 
cluster on the turnpike stairs, chatter- 
ing and complaining of their mistresses’ 
hard discipline. “The shops are open- 
ing, and the “‘stair head critics’’ gather 
in the Luckenbooths to gossip over 
neighbors and inquire too curiously into 
the purposes and antecedents of every 
stranger who goes by. Geordie Gird- 
wood—the drunken, sore-eyed, withered 
little sexton of Greyfriars Churchyard— 
is howking up gentle bones in that dis- 
mal burying ground. Sandy Fife, the 
bellman of St. Giles, sets the gill bells 
ringing, and the burghers leave shop 
and office for the traditional meridian. 
Lawyers gather round the site of the 
ancient cross, pulled down some twenty 
years before by the over-zealous magis- 
trates—upon whose heads Sir Walter 
was to denounce a minstrel’s curse. 

Or perhaps it is a holiday, the King’s 
Birthday, Hallow-fair, or the day of the 
Leith races. On such a day the shops 
are shut early, the clinking of the 
“tinker billies’”’ in the West Bow is 


hushed, and the crowd pours out of 
doors to see and be seen. Mons Meg 
roars a salute from the Castle at noon; 
and the city-guard, “that black ban- 
ditti,’? muster for parade. The rabble 
of the streets gather round and assault 
them with dirty water and dead cats; 
the old soldiers repel attacks with pun- 
gent Highland expletives, with fire- 
locks, and Lochaber axes. Down on 
the sands near Leith the browster wives 
are selling bad ale and worse whiskey to 
a noisy crowd, while the jockeys in red, 
yellow, and tartan liveries gather for the 
races. 

As night falls over the good town the 
fun and noise redouble. The feeble 
gleam of Simon Fraser’s oil lamp, is 
heightened by flaring torches or horn 
lanterns in the hands of liveried servants. 
Wily caddies run about the streets, and 
plunge into darksome allies on dubious 
errands. Sedan chairmen, predecessors 
of our modern night-hawks, stand wait- 
ing fora chance to pick up some drunken 
““birkie.’”? The noisy ten-hours’ drum 
calls the sober burgher home from his 
club; but for the wilder spirits the revel 
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THE GATE OF HOLYROOD PALACE 


has just begun. From the tall “lands’’ 
the nightly effusions splash down upon 
the pavement and the luckless passen- 
gers, and the “‘ flowers of Edinburgh ”’ 
spread their perfume through the nar- 
row ways. Here comes a bruiser reeling 
home along the crown of the causeway, 
pushing all he meets into the dirty gut- 
ters. At his heels follow a pack of 
admiring macaronis applauding his ex- 
ploits, but ready to turn tail and run for 
it, if he isseized by the city guard. And 
so the night goes on, till a pale gleam 
across the Forth proclaims another day, 
If by chance that day happens to be 
the Sabbath, what a sudden change 
appears in men and manners! Save for 
the ringing of a hundred church-bells, 
among which that of the Tron Kirk 
earns a bad preéminence by its deafen- 
ing clamor, all the noises of the town 
are hushed. Through the unclean 
streets the roisterous citizens of last 
night stalk with faces of portentous 


piety, as if they would make each 
neighbor think 


They thirst for goodness as for drink. 


Then, as now, the whole population of 
the town poured out on a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon to snatch a breath of 
country air; and we catch a glimpse of 
pretty faces, half hidden by the tanta- 
lizing ‘‘ bon grace,’’ making for Comely 
Garden, or the Park, to meet their joes. 
The “ dandering cit ’’ displays his Sun- 
day ‘‘ braws’’ on Castle Hill ‘‘ for the fool 
cause of being seen.’’ And he who 
has pictured these scenes, after seek- 
ing out the solitudes of Arthur’s Seat, 
or musing amid the ruins of Holyrood 
over the vanished glories of Scotland, 
hastens eagerly back to the social life of 
his own, Auld Reekie. 














DUTCH CHILDREN 


By MARCIA OAKES WOODBURY 


The quaint little citizens of Wilhelmina’s land have for 
years been favorite subjects for popular illustration, chiefly 
in posters, more or less reminiscent of Cassieres. Nowhere 
have they secured such adequate and sympathetic interpretation 
as in the work of Marcia Oakes Woodbury. Her Dutch children 
are eminently Dutch and eminently childlike — qualities less 
obvious than they seem. Their stolid, naive faces have won 
warm praise at recent exhibitions. Mrs. Woodbury, who is the 
wife of Charles H. Woodbury, the well-known marine painter, 
is a pupil of Juglaris and Lazare. She has been prominent in 
Boston art circles for the last ten years, and her work has 


received the seal of exhibition honors in all parts of the country. 
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IN THE NURSERY 


FROM THE DRAWING BY MARCIA OAKES WOODBURY 
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A LITTLE DUTCH MOTHER 


FROM THE DRAWING BY MARCIA OAKES WOODBURY 
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SOLDIERS OF WILHELMINA 


FROM THE DRAWING BY MARCIA OAKES WOODBURY 
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MINA AND JANSJE 


FROM THE DRAWING BY MARCIA OAKES WOODBURY 
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THOMAS COLLIER PLATT 


A STUDY OF THE EASY BOSS 


BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


The untutored visitor to the gallery 
of the United States Senate chamber 
invariably asks the guide to point out 
**Platt.”” When Senator Platt, of New 
York—for there is another from Con- 
necticut—is indicated, there is almost 
always an expression of surprise, gener- 
ally mixed with disappointment. ‘‘ That 
Tom Platt? Why, he looks very ordi- 
nary. He must be smarter than he 
looks!’’ To these and other expres- 
sions the conductors have become famil- 
iar. They are the views of those who 
have conjured up very different portraits 
in their minds and judge solely by the 
exterior view. All of Platt that is out 
of doors is poor to look upon. To get 
a just appreciation one must see his 
visage in his mind. There one will 
find scenic effects sufficient to hold the 
attention for a long time. 

Everyone has heard of Platt, but few 
know him. He-is not 4 particularly 
congenial spirit to the ordinary visitor. 
Many who have considered themselves 
in his inner circle have suddenly found 
themselves outside the breastworks, 
bleeding at every vein. Yet there is 
little in his appearance to indicate a 
strenuous personality, certainly nothing 
of the political war-horse which he is 
and has been for so many years. Rather 
would one imagine at a first glance that 
this weazened, parchment-skinned, deli- 
cate-looking man was a New England 
college professor, or perhaps a retired 
clergyman. Apparently he is indifferent 
to the impression he makes, yet he is as 
a rule the most courteous of men when 
one can manage to become introduced 
6 


to him properly. Amongst his fellows 
there is no air of superiority, only one 
of seeming indifference until something 
occurs to wake him up from his appar- 
ent lethargy. Then the fire gleams; 
and though his voice is always low, he 
can say things, and what is more to the 
point, he can do things, which are not 
soon forgotten. 

In truth, Platt is not so much of an 
entity just now as formerly. He is not 
exactly unhorsed ; but his party enemies 
insist that he is a physically embodied 
tradition, to be looked upon with re- 
spect for his past, but not feared or 
obeyed at present. His place in the 
Senate is not that of a constructive legis- 
lator. He simply sits on guard watch- 
ing the interests that are centered in 
himself and his people, parrying thrusts 
at his vitals, maintaining composure as 
best he can, and taking little part in 
active legislation. He is seventy-one 
years old and looks it. 

How comes it that Platt’s name is so 
well known all over the country? Is 
this man a statesman, or must he be 
dead some years before he reaches that 
dignity? How is it that one hears so 
much objurgation of Platt and so little 
to his credit, while he has maintained 
so long his control of party affairs in the 
Empire State? He didn’t “just grow”’ 
like Topsy; no accident has insured his 
success. His story is told in the long 
and devious annals of political turmoil, 
in which there has been a modicum of 
defeat due to political strabismus, and a 
good deal of success achieved through 
intelligently directed industry. 
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Thomas Collier Platt is a fine exam- 
ple of what is commonly known as a 
York State Yankee. He must have 
inherited from his forebears the charac- 
teristic of acquisitiveness, or else it was 
abnormally developed in infancy. It is 
impossible to find in his career an exam- 
ple of the poor but honest youth who 
rises by industry to marry his employer’s 
daughter. He isnot in that class. No 
trousers ‘‘threadbare but neatly patched”’ 
adorned his figure as he wended his way 
to Sunday-school. It is not likely that 
he has personally ever understood the 
meaning of poverty or the lack of any 
purchasable thing he really desired. His 
creature wants have not been many, but 
had they been as extravagant as those 
of Conkling they could easily have been 
satisfied. Seventy years ago sons of 
well-to-do men in country towns put on 
no airs, and Platt never learned any after 
he went to town. For many years he 


has been an actual resident of New 
York City, though for political purposes 
he has lived in Owego, Tioga County, 


which he visits often enough to register 
and to vote. 

He grew up in Owego with all the 
advantages of a country town, was pop- 
ular in the young set, sang in the church 
choir, and even had slight literary aspira- 
tions which still survive in a few poems 
—which are no worse than most young 
men write when they have the disease. 
He entered Yale College and was a good 
student, but his health failed, and he 
forsook scholastic pursuits forever. It 
is astonishing how many great politi- 
cians have been men of feeble frame and 
slight vitality, who have been obliged to 
spend much of their time fighting dis- 
ease. Business attracted Platt from 
the start. He was an officer of a local 
bank, connected with many enterprises, 
and accumulated a nice little fortune in 
the lumbering business in Michigan, 
though retaining his home in Owego. 

Politics engaged his attention early ; 
he got it with the measles and has never 
recovered, much to the regret of many. 


He bore atorch in the Fremont cam- 
paign and led a glee club in 1860. At 
forty he was a prosperous business man 
and banker who had taken an active 
part in politics, always as aregular. It 
was not until then that he entered the 
field actively on his own account, except 
for some local offices held when a youth. 
Quay, who was born in the same year, 
had been in office nearly twenty years 
when Platt was elected to Congress. 
Enemies have delighted to tell how 
Platt went to the Congressional con- 
vention in 1872 to nominate a friend, 
and walked off with the honors himself. 
This is an interesting story, but untrue. 
Platt was five hundred miles away when 
nominated; and he cared little about 
the place, which he might have pre- 
viously secured had he so desired. 

He entered Congress at a time when 
the great leaders of both parties were in 
evidence. There were Republican war- 
horses and ‘‘ Rebel Brigadiers,’’ and the 
heat of partisanship was at the boiling 
point. Blaine was speaker, with his 
eye on the presidential succession. It 
was a good school for a politician, and 
Platt was an apt scholar. He not only 
learned something of legislation, but a 
good deal more of the men with whom 
he was to be more or less associated in 
politics for many years to come. 

When Platt entered the House in the 
fall of 1873 he was still a young man, 
and made little impression upon that 
body in the four years of his member- 
ship. He was appointed to the com- 
mittee on post-offices and post-roads the 
first Congress, and in the next to that 
on Pacific railroads. It appears that he 
was a careful and industrious member, 
but not of the sort to bring applause. 
He came from a strong Republican dis- 
trict with over three thousand majority 
on the first contest, but it was his mis- 
fortune to belong to that particular 
Congress which raised salaries not only 
for the future but the past and the 
present. In the elections of 1874 he 
pulled through by less than eight hun- 
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SENATOR PLATT TWENTY YEARS AGO 
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dred majority, but was more fortunate 
than a hundred of his peers who fell by 
the wayside. For the first time in the 
history of the Republican party since 
the war the Democrats got into control 
and made trouble. 

Platt did not run again in 1876. 
There was nothing in the seat that 
appealed to him; and consequently we 
find him pretty soon becoming a director 
and officer of the United States Express 
Company, and not long afterwards its 
president, which position he holds 
today. The three years from 1877 
were not idly spent. He managed to 
increase his acquaintance and to extend 
his political power. He was known as 
a man of few words, but one who 
would at all times perform his promises. 
Owego is not a very large place, and a 
senatorship could only come from that 
region by means of unusual abilities. 
Platt did not take the stump. He never 
made a speech in his life; but he man- 
aged to extend his lines so that, by the 
time the convention of 1880 was at 
hand, he was elected a delegate. 

It would take a large book to tell all 
that happened at Chicago in that year. 
In the fierce fight that took place over 
the nomination Platt was ever a close 
follower of Conkling, and a member of 
the ‘Immortal 306”’ at the close of the 
contest. The alliance with Conkling 
proved of great advantage. Platt did 
his work in the campaign after his chief 
had made peace with Garfield. Just 
how and in what directions his potency 
was manifested is not apparent; but the 
astonishing condition was that, when 
the Legislature met in January, 1881, 
not only was Platt a candidate for the 
Senate but he had secured a majority of 
votes on the first ballot in caucus. 
Other candidates were William A. 
Wheeler, just closing his career as vice- 
president, Elbridge Gerry Lapham, Levi 
P. Morton, Sherman S. Rogers, and 
others. There was a good deal of sur- 
prise over the result ; and it was stated 
at the time that Platt was obliged to 


appear before the caucus and pledge 
himself to support the incoming admin- 
istration. At this time there was a 
good deal of heat in the internal politics 
of the Republican party of New York, 
and there were “‘ Half Breeds’? who 
thought Platt not available. Whether 
Platt actually appeared before the caucus 
or not, it is true that he did give a 
pledge to a number of members of the 
Legislature that he would either support 
the administration or resign. The lat- 
ter contingency was considered so remote 
that he secured the necessary vote in 
caucus, and took his seat in March 
just after the inauguration of Garfield. 

At this time the country had not 
sized up the coming leader in New 
York. It had known Conkling for a 
generation and considered him the voice 
of the stalwarts in his State. That 
Platt was an ally was a mere incidental 
matter. He was only one when it 
came to counting up votes, and was not 
considered a man of any force at all. 
When the nominations for federal offices 
began to come to the Senate there was 
intense interest. [his was not confined 
to New York; for it was known that 
since Blaine’s “‘turkey-gobbler ’’ speech 
he had never been able to come to 
terms with Conkling, and that states- 
man was so imperious that he expected 
Garfield to allow him practically to dic- 
tate the federal patronage in New 
York. 

This feeling was not unnatural. 
When in the previous campaigns every- 
thing seemed against Garfield, Conkling 
was invited by the candidate to Mentor. 
Just what happened there is not known, 
and never will be. Conkling made no 
deal in the ordinary sense of the term. 
He had a frank talk with Garfield, and 
as a result he not only supported the 
ticket but got Grant on the stump. It 
was, however, conveyed to Conkling, 
Cameron, and Logan—the three Grant 
leaders at Chicago—that each would be 
recognized in making up the cabinet. 
That was specific. Whether there was 
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" any agreement by unauthorized persons 
as to the portfolios, or whether both 
sides were deceived in the very delicate 
negotiations, cannot be stated. Garfield 
kept that promise, though scarcely in 
the way expected. It is told that Gar- 
field had intended to give the secretary- 
ship of the treasury to New York, 
though not to a Conkling man. He 
learned through a mutual friend that 
there was a combine being made against 
him, and he changed his plans and in 
so doing exhibited great shrewdness. 
To Senator Don Cameron he gave the 
attorney-generalship, in the person of 
his own brother-in-law. That stopped 
his mouth. To Logan he assigned 
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the secretaryship of war in the person 
of Robert Lincoln, son of the martyred 
president. Of course Logan could 
make no complaint, though he did not 
get what he wanted. Conkling found 
himself illy requited with the postmaster- 
generalship, which went to Mr. James, 
a close political and business ally. 
Garfield had kept his promises, but 
the three Grant leaders were not 
appeased. They found themselves very 
much outside the breastworks, though 
officially every courtesy was tendered 
them. Platt had some axes to grind 
and some rewards to give his friends 
who had elected him. For awhile 
everything went on pleasantly. The 
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** LEAVE THEM ALONE, AND THEY’LL COME HOME’”’ 


Platt was wrongly supposed to have played second fiddle to Conkling in resigning 
his senatorship in 1881 
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first batch of New York nominations 
were largely stalwarts, friends of Conk- 
ling and Platt. Just what evil genius 
whispered into the ear of Garfield, 
about the last of April, will never be 
known. All sorts of stories are told, 
such as that he heard that Conkling 
was plotting against him for renomina- 
tion, that the “‘ Half Breeds’ in New 
York got angry over the early nomina- 
tions, that Blaine took the helm and 
ordered the president to do such and 
such things—most of which are undoubt- 
edly untrue. The story is also told, by 
those who claim to know, that Conk- 
ling was at the White House on the 
morning that was to bring about the 
rupture, and was informed that there 
would be no nomination for the position 
of collector of the port of New York 
until he, Conkling, was consulted. It 
is also told that he found the nomina- 
tion of Robertson for collector had been 
made out and sent to the Senate before 
this meeting. It is impossible to differ- 
entiate the truth from the error in 
these statements. Mr. Blaine said 
shortly before his death, in an interview 
which ex-Secretary Boutwell quotes in 
his memoirs, that he, Blaine, was abso- 
lutely ignorant of Robertson’s nomina- 
tion and greatly regretted it. There is 
much corroborative evidence of this. 
Blaine had a great admiration for Gar- 
field, but knew his weaknesses and 
hoped to curb his impetuosity. As the 
collectorship did not come under his 
scope, it is quite likely that the whole 
affair passed off with Blaine entirely 
ignorant of what he would have pre- 
vented had he been given a chance, for 
he was astute enough to appreciate the 
trouble that must follow. 

That Robertson should have been 
nominated for the position in New York 
City which contained the greatest patron- 
age, was doubly distasteful to Conkling. 
Robertson had led the “* Half Breeds’’ 
at Chicago who fought for Blaine, and 
had not been very pleasant in some 
remarks he made about the motives of 
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MR. PLATT IN GOOD HUMOR 
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the Third Termers. If Conkling and 
Cameron and Logan could have insured 
the unit rule which their States had pre- 
scribed, Grant would have been nomi- 
nated. Garfield appreciated the exact 
force of the blow he struck. It was 
impulsive, but it was the gage of battle. 
Garfield was ready for the fight, and he 
got it. 

For days the Senate deliberated on 
the nomination, while Platt and Conk- 
ling did their best to secure rejection. 
There were a good many members of 
that body who had strong leanings to 
the principle of senatorial courtesy. 
They sympathized with the two New 
Yorkers, but with themselves a great 
deal more. They had aspirations of 
their own, with candidates for office, 
and were not hunting for trouble. The 
party had won out after a bitter fight, 
and most of the senators wanted to be 
at peace with the administration. In 
the end the nomination of Robertson 
was confirmed. 

Then Platt made his spectacular play. 

He resigned. 


4 HOSTILE VIEW OF SENATOR PLATT 


“TWO SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT” 


It is commonly supposed that he was 
dragooned into this by Conkling. The 
truth is that Conkling hesitated some 
time before he followed Platt and 
handed in his resignation. ‘This state- 
ment is absolutely correct, and is con- 
firmed by a letter from Senator Platt 
written to the writer within the current 
year. It is a curious commentary on 
the character of Platt that he has never 
before made this statement publicly. 
He was much abused for many years as 
being only the tail to the Conkling kite, 
but he took no trouble to change public 
opinion onthe subject. He had carried 
out his promise to resign if he could not 
support the Republican administration. 
He appealed to the Legislature, then in 
session, to decide whether he had acted 
justly or not under the circumstances. 
Most men would have kept their seat 
until the storm blew over and the affair 
had been forgotten. Platt was willing 
to risk all on the hazard of a die. He 
lost and never complained. 

This may not be the kind of thing 
that is commendable in politics, but it 
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A BITTER PILI. 


is heroic. As a matter of fact it is the 
sort of heroism that doesn’t pay, and is 
not likely to be repeated. 

The battle now shifted from Wash- 
ington to Albany. 

The contest that followed was a 
memorable one. Both Conkling and 
Platt were candidates for reélection. 
They felt that they had followed a 
course which would commend itself to 
the lawmakers. That they were so 
badly deceived shows how little they 
had laid hold on the fundamental value 
of sentiment in politics. Had they 
remained in the Senate and fought the 
administration they might have suc- 
ceeded in holding their own. The 
actual result was that they failed of 
reelection; and though their successors 
were Republicans, Democrats succeeded 
them for many years. 

The casual observer might have sup- 
posed that this would have been the 
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end of Platt in politics. A few days in 
the United States Senate, ending in 
complete defeat, would hardly seem a 
good equipment for further success. 
Conkling soon went into apostasy, and 
it was supposed that Platt would follow. 
On the contrary he turned up in 1884 
as a Blaine man, and did his best to 
secure the election of that statesman. 
Conkling sulked in his tent, and was as 
much as any man responsible for the 
defeat. There were about one thous- 
and accidents which cumulatively de- 
feated Blaine, but Conkling’s action 
was premeditated. ‘‘I am no longer 
in criminal practice,’? he said, when 
asked to support Blaine. 

Platt’s shrewdness in this situation 
was justified by results. He was still a 
stalwart, but neither a bolter nor an 
apostate. He even refused to follow 
Conkling when the latter made war 
against Arthur, on being refused the 
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position of Secretary of State. There 
is not the slightest justification in his- 
tory for Platt being dubbed Conkling’s 
““Me Too’’; and there is much to 
show that Platt was the more adroit, 
the more astute, and the more sensible 
of the two. Conkling’s intellectuality 
was masterful, but he had too much 
egotism and too little appreciation of 
the workings of the ordinary mind. 
Platt had no desire to remain outside 
the breastworks, even if Conkling could 
console himself with enormous fees at 
the bar. He kept at the business of 
politics and when Blaine was defeated 
he soon acquired a mastery of the 
machinery of Republican politics in 
New York, which has continued nom- 
inally to this day, and actually until 
within a short time. He had not the 
winning graces of Thurlow Weed, he 
depended on none of the _ forensic 
powers of Seward, and had no organ to 
voice his views as had Greeley; but it 
came to pass in a short time that his 


mastery over the politics of his party in 


New York was greater than that 
of any of the three, or of all of them 
combined. 

All this time he was ostensibly out of 
politics. He held a position as Quaran- 
tine Commissioner for years until ousted 
on the ground of non-residence. But 
his principal business was with his 
corporation. This company is exten- 
sive, but not sufficiently so to indicate 
that Platt’s rise to dominance came 
through its agency or its potentialities. 
Distributing packages all over the coun- 
try is hardly the menstruum of political 
preferment. Yet it was not long before 
those interested in politics found that 
the way to preferment or success in 
getting State legislation was by making 
a pilgrimage to the very lower reaches 
of Broadway where Mr. Platt had his 
office, and where he seemed engrossed 
in business. His callers were many. 
Some found a warm reception. Others 
felt a chilliness in the atmosphere, which 
sent them home with pneumonia, 


cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
political diseases. 

In 1888 Platt was willing to let 
Chauncey Depew get the nomination 
for the Presidency if he could—but he 
couldn’t. So Harrison was nominated, 
and Quay put in charge of the cam- 
paign, though the latter wanted Platt 
to take the job. It is no discredit to 
the National Chairman that he consul- 
ted much with Platt and that the latter 
had much to do with the final result. 
They were kindred spirits. Neither 
believed in the “‘ civic righteousness ’’ of 
the mugwumps, and both had practical 
ideas which produced results. Platt 
had been chastened by the defeat of 
Folger for governor by Cleveland, and 
by the latter’s subsequent election to 
the presidency. It cannot be laid up 
against Platt that he is a Bourbon, 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing. 
He is very alert and keeps his ear to the 
ground. It is therefore not unnatural 
to suppose that when Harrison was 
elected by the vote of New York, Platt 
expected to come in for his share of 
the good things. The laborer was 
supposed to be worthy of his hire. 
Evidently Platt was not esteemed by 
the “Indiana Iceberg’’—as he was 
pleased to call him—since he drew some 
very small consolation-prizes in the dis- 
tribution of the patronage. General 
Benjamin F. Tracy, a stalwart, was 
made Secretary of the Navy, and this 
was not what Platt wanted. New York 
has always yearned for the treasury and 
has seldom received it. Platt saw this 
prize going to Windom, of Minnesota, 
at a time when the New Yorkers con- 
sidered themselves eminently entitled to 
the place. 

Platt did not break openly with the 
administration, as did Quay; but when 
the Minneapolis Convention came 
around Platt was there with most of his 
delegates ranged against Harrison, who 
was finally named only to be defeated. 
In this convention Depew was a cham- 
pion of Harrison and refused to be led 


and other 
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PLATT'S NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS 
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into a movement for Blaine, whom he 
had supported many times when no con- 
vention would nominate him. 

In the campaign Platt was quite 
regular. He apparently did all that 
could be asked, and even if, as was said 
of him by a friend: “‘ He done his damn- 
dest ; angels could do no more’’—the 
result was the election of Cleveland. 
Platt is alleged to be one of the three men 
who told Harrison in September that 
his election would be assured if he would 
agree to certain conditions—which were 
promptly refused. When the answer 
was returned Quay remarked: “ All 
right. He thinks the Lord elected him 
in 1888. Let us see what the Lord will 
do this time.” 

Mr. Harrison saw. 

Many people have wondered how it 
was that all this time Platt was securing 
so strong a hold upon the politics of the 
State that he could nominate candidates, 
even if they were defeated. They 
believed there was something uncanny 
about his methods. The New York 
Evening Post, which has been the most 
bitter enemy of Platt in his whole 
career, has tried many times to explain 
the situation. It is clear to that news- 
paper that Platt was the custodian of an 
immense corruption fund; that corpora- 
tions threw millions in his way that they 
might get favors when he should be able 
to dispense them. ‘This is hardly a sane 
view of the situation. Most of this 
time there was a Democratic governor 
in New York; and when there was a 
Republican legislature, it availed little. 
Even if he had secured some State legis- 
lation, the corporations specified had 
most of their interests in New York 
City, where Tammany’s hold was so 
complete that it could not be shaken. 
Why should a man with little or no 
control in federal, State, or city affairs 
be constantly advanced to the leadership, 
and kept there ? 

The reason is to be found rather in 
the fact that “‘sane and safe” leadership 
in any walk of life is an exceedingly rare 


commodity, and that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of a thousand are 
seeking for a good leader rather than 
trying to become the leader on their own 
account. It was found that Platt was 
a safe and shrewd man. He could not 
be bamboozled or led astray by false 
gods. He had no illusions and he 
always kept his promises. While his 
intimate friend Quay, in a neighboring 
State, was making promises he could not 
always keep, dismissing friends to make 
room for his enemies, and accomplishing 
his ends in a rather devious way, Platt 
had a simple and straightforward plan. 
He never promised anything he did not 
fulfil, if he could; and if any of his 
friends had to suffer they were provided 
for later. Thus his contingent kept 
increasing. Platt was waiting for the 
reaction and not trying to force a 
campaign. He was no Napoleon; simply 
a shrewd observer and a careful watcher. 
His voice was low, but his word was 
law. He preferred to wait, and the 
time came when he had his reward. 

Platt had no particular love for 
McKinley in 1896, and took him because 
there was nothing else to do. By this 
time New York was a Republican state. 
The reaction had come, and the chances 
of success in the country depended a good 
deal onthe Empire State. When the 
election was over Platt found in McKin- 
ley not exactly a chosen spirit, but a man 
with whom’he could do business on a 
substantial basis. Platt was now a 
senator again, and when McKinley 
announced his plan of tonsulting senators 
on every appointment the way was made 
clear. Since that time in federal affairs 
the road has been tolerably smooth, with 
only a few rough places—thanks to the 
appearance of Mr. Roosevelt in the 
White House. 

In his own State there has been a 
rather rocky road for ‘‘ The Old Man,”’ 
as he is commonly called. He has 
always, like Quay, wanted to own a 
governor, and his success has been just 
as lamentable. He ran many men for 
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governor, only to be defeated; and 
when he took up former Vice-President 
Morton and elected him, it seemed as if 
triumph had come at last. The flies in 
the ointment, however, were numerous; 
so he took up Black for the succession. 
He failed to meet Platt’s standard 
because he would not take orders. 
Political bosses find it difficult to get a 
strong man in high position and then 
use him. It is not pleasant for a gov- 
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ernor to be placed in the position of 
errand-boy, and Black was not the 
man to stand for any such proceeding. 
He did the best he could for ‘‘ The 
Old Man”’ in the appointments; but 
when it came down to making the 
head of government at the express 
office he drew the line, and there were 
some very warm occasions as a result. 
The boss always claims to have “*‘ made”’ 
the man, and the man who has been 
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‘* YOU CAN FOOL SOME OF THE PEOPLE ALL THE TIME ’’ 


By putting up General Tracy as the regular Republican candidate for the mayoralty 
of New York in 1897, Senator Platt secured the defeat of Seth Low and the election 


of his nominal opponent Van Wyck. 
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New York World 


SEVENTY YEARS OLD AND STILL DOING BUSINESS 


elected is apt to fall back on his dignity. 
‘There were many things done and many 
things not done which made Mr. Platt 
feel that his position as an uncrowned 
king was far from satisfactory. 

In the fall of 1898 he was in a quan- 
dary. He did not want Black renomin- 
ated, partly because he thought he could 
not be elected, and partly because it was 
necessary for him to get a new man in 
the chair with whom he could do busi- 
ness—one whose views were nearer 
his own. 

Fortune smiled on him forthe moment. 
Colonel Roosevelt came back with his 
Rough Riders to Montauk Point, and 


there was immense interest in “the hero 
of San Juan Hill,’ the author of the 
Round Robin against retention in Cuba, 
and the beloved of all mugwumps. The 
man on horseback was selected by Platt 
for the position of governor. ‘That he 
was willing to do so indicates he expected 
nothing discreditable of him. The 
negotiations were of a delicate character. 
Roosevelt wanted the nomination as a 
stepping-stone tothe Presidency, but was 
not willing to take it on terms tending 
to degrade him. Platt was too shrewd 
to offer a bargain; but what resulted 
was the nomination of Roosevelt with 
his general statement that he was for 
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the party and its leaders when they 
were right, and was not disposed to be 
censorious in petty affairs. Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected governor and did his 
best to get along with ‘‘ The Old Man,” 
but failed. Platt wanted to reward some 
of his friends and punish his enemies ; 
Roosevelt went to the verge of giving up 
his personality, and then stopped. The 
fight became bitter, especially as the 
young governor had some notions about 
taxing corporations which were simply 
damnable heresies to Platt. Neither 
would Roosevelt reappoint Lou Payn 
as Insurance Commissioner, though 
Payn had done more hewing of wood 
and drawing of water, not to mention 
other services, than any man on Platt’s 


staff. Payn had to get out and Platt 
was wroth, though he must have smiled 
when he learned that on the last day of 
June in this year Payn was a visitor at 
the White House at the request of 
President Roosevelt and emerged his 
vociferous supporter. 

It would be hard to find anywhere 
the man who could get along with 
Platt and preserve his own independence. 
This would seem to mean that Platt is 
amonster. Not at all. He is a very 
intellectual gentleman, with views of his 
own and means of carrying them out— 
to acertain extent. He is no scholar 


as Quay was, no pedant like Lodge, no 
emotionalist like Roosevelt, no trimmer 
like Allison, and no trip-hammer like 
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GOVERNOR ODELL TAKES A MORE ACTIVE PART IN POLITICS 
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Conkling. He is a very quiet, plausible 
gentleman, who has a purr like a cat, 
and nice velvety paws in which there 
are some very sharp claws. He lives 
entirely above his collar-button. He 
has no vices, no enthusiasms, no emo- 
tions. Like Cassius, he thinks too 
much to satisfy his enemies. He is not 
one of those who run after strange gods 
and are willing to become opportunists. 
His policy has generally been to drive a 
stake in the ground and stand by it, 
awaiting the turn in politics which will 
bring him once more to the head of the 
procession. He is not a Machiavelli, 
because he finds that lying never pays, 
even if his Puritan blood did not revolt 
at it. ‘The man who would surrender 
a senatorship to keep his word is not the 
sort of man to be trifled with. His 
ideas are not those of George William 
Curtis; his practices are not those of 
Roosevelt. He looks upon the world 
as but the world where each must play 
his part, and he considers his a very 
important one. He believes in himself 
and his policy. No man loves success 
more, and none is less discomfited by 
defeat. Heisa philosopher, and besides 
he never loses everything. 

For many years he lived at the Fifth 
Avenue, and it is still his political head- 
quarters. There for a generation he 
was always to be found in the “‘ Amen 
Corner’”’ on an evening, and there every 
Sunday afternoon the clans gathered at 
what was commonly called ‘“‘ Platt’s 
Sunday-school.’’ Platt always likes to 
get close to his lieutenants and to keep 
them in good humor. He hates to 
break with anyone, though at times he 
has to be remorseless in murdering the 
hopes of those who have done so much 
and expected too much and need to be 
disciplined. 

There are some eight millions of 
people in New York, and, if we elimi- 
nate the titular city where Platt never 
had any strength, there are some five 
millions of intelligent, energetic, force- 
ful people who want to get along in the 
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world and who, as a rule, serve God 
rather than Mammon. In the country 
districts Platt has maintained his hold. 
In the cities he has at times been at 
great disadvantage ; but he manages to 
keep the righteous and the pious and 
the hard-working and the thrifty on his 
side. If there are those who think this 
has been done by a species of debauch- 
ery, they must explain what has hap- 
pened in the districts, to which we usu- 
ally appeal as the abode of the best 
civilization, to make them want Platt. 
Can anyone believe this is entirely the 
result of corruption, of appeal to gain 
or pandering exclusively to the lower 
instincts of mankind? If the people of 
upper New York State, who are largely 
either Puritans from New England or 
Calvinists from Holland, are not worthy 
to make their own choice of leaders, 
whom can we trust ? 

One might suppose that Platt, who 
with Quay is responsible for “ making 
Roosevelt,’ would be very high in the 
party councils at present. He isn’t, for 
the very good reason that no man made 
Roosevelt ; and the opportunities which 
he has seized when offered by Platt 
have been fully rewarded, according to 
his philosophy. From the colonelcy 
of a disbanded volunteer regiment to the 
governorship of the largest State in the 
Union is a long step, and it was directly 
productive of the Presidency. Roosevelt 
could no more have been governor of 
New York without Platt than he could 
have become King of England. That 
was only a step. Platt found he had 
made a mistake in electing a man who 
would not be controlled even in a mod- 
erate way, and so it was necessary to 
get him out of Albany. The shortest 
road was that to Washington. When 
Platt came to Philadelphia in 1900 it 
was with the express purpose of getting 
rid of his young governor. 

Platt has been very unfortunate in 
making presidents. He has been a dele- 
gate to every Republican National Con- 
vention beginning with 1876, and he 
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has never had a first choice nominated 
who was elected. He had better luck 
in vice-presidents, because the failing 
faction always is given this as a sop; 
and little good has it been, as a rule, to 
any concerned. It was a peculiar view 
of politics that the man who was not 
worthy of the governorship of New 
York was a most estimable man for 
vice-president. Of course Mr. Platt 
never publicly expressed disapprobation 
of Roosevelt ‘as an official; he only 
asserted that the situation was such that 
he could not be reélected. Yet he could 
not turn him down for the nomination 
without giving him ‘‘ something equally 
as good,”’ as the druggists say. On the 
night of the first day of the Republican 
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convention in Philadelphia Mr. Platt 
and Mr. Quay met in the library of a 
private house and discussed the situa- 
tion. Quay was willing to help Platt, 
and the only thing to do was to force 
Roosevelt on the ticket. But how? 
McKinley did not want him, Hanna 
was dead against him, and whatever 
power the administration possessed was 
to be used for Secretary John D. Long. 
Platt left the details to Quay. The 
situation was made easier by the fact 
that the Kansas delegation was parad- 
ing the town with banners and badges, 
yelling for the hero of San Juan Hill. 
Quay waited until the convention was 
nearly ready to adjourn on the second 
day and then offered his resolution call- 
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ing for the future apportionment of 
delegates to the convention on a basis 
of the Republican vote. That night the 
terrified office-holding delegates from 
the South came to Quay to know what 
he wanted. They were taken to Platt 
and told that Roosevelt was the man 
for vice-president, and that his nomina- 
tion would secure the withdrawal of the 
resolution. This news was conveyed 
to Hanna, who almost had a fit of apo- 
plexy; but seeing that there was certain 
to be a row, he gavein. The next day 
Platt, who had broken a rib in the 
melée, took a train for New York; and 
Roosevelt was nominated. 

The governorship was now at his dis- 
posal, and there was only one fit candi- 


date. There was a nice young man 
named Odell who had achieved great 


‘popularity and success in Congress and 


as chairman of the State committee. 
He was Platt’s man, a governor in posse 
who, he could feel sure,would not oppose 
the Republican policy as laid down by 
Platt. Mr. Odell declined and declined 
and declined, until he was seemingly 
forced to take the nomination and on 
his own terms. He was elected, but 
Platt found to his sorrow that governors 
are ungrateful: and today the State of 
New York has a Republican machine 
dominated by Odell with Platt as a 
figurehead, and a sad one at that. But 
it isn’t likely he will long remain so. 
The man who has conquered so much 
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in the face of defeat in the past is not 
likely to give up without a struggle. 
The career of Platt reminds us that 
intelligently directed industry in politics 
is certain to bring results; that the man 
of ideas is often much more successful 
than the man of ideals. He can achieve 
things if he uses potential forces and 
does not scrutinize too closely. Platt 
has had behind him great forces in com- 
mercial and financial affairs, and has 
been true to his own interests as he has 
seen them. If he were a single and 
shining example of such procedure it 
would be easy to point a moral. But 
who is there in politics or business or 
social life who has no regard for personal 
interests, who does not weigh matters 
more or less according to the way in 
which he thinks he is to be affected ? 
It is worthy of note that some of the 
very prominent men who, in off years, 
have been most strenuous in opposition 
to Platt, have been very anxious to get 
his advice and help in national years. 
Mr. Platt has not been an idealist in 
politics. He has made terms with Tam- 
many or anyone else when it was to the 
advantage of all concerned, but he has 
been a consistent Republican. Twice 
he has seen his State go for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency, but 
it would be difficult to lay the blame on 
his shoulders. In 1884 Platt was opposed 
to the ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’? which was 
so potent in defeating Blaine, thought 
that Blaine ought to have kept away— 
as indeed Blaine thought also — but 
Chairman Jones, the Pittsburg million- 
aire, had other views, and Blaine came to 
New York, saw, ate, and was defeated. 
In politics Platt is a Calvinist, believ- 
ing in the predestination of the Repub- 
lican party, but admitting that the Lord 
may give the Democrats occasional 
victories just to keep them in good 
fighting trim and make a compact 
Republican organization necessary. 
On the face of things Platt is at his 
apogee. Odell seems to dominate New 
York, but Platt is apparently not worry- 


ing. The only indication that he is in 
the least disturbed lies in the fact that 
this summer he had determined for the 
first time in his life to go to Europe, 
but thought better of it and will spend 
the summer as usual at Manhattan 
Beach, where he can use wireless tele- 
graphy and other sorts of communication 
with his friends. 

Lives of politicians remind us that the 
game is seldom worth the candle. Few 
of those whose names shine in the 
American galaxy achieved success with- 
out mishaps which were heartrending. 
The way of the political boss is hard; 
and though Platt claims with grim sar- 
casm to be an “‘ easy boss,’’ he has been 
hard as nails much of the time—must 
have been so or take a licking, which is 
not according to his view of the eternal 
fitness of things. It would be easy to 
call him an incarnation of all political 
evil, but it would be difficult to prove, 
and is, fortunately, impossible. Some 
years from now he will be lauded and 
magnified like many other dead men who 
have seen their little day and departed. 
It must have been some comfort to Platt 
to read all the eulogiums of Quay in the 
last few months. The men and the 
newspapers who thought him a politi- 
cal fiend incarnate, all of a sudden dis- 
covered that he possessed elements of 
true greatness and that his shortcomings 
were only incident to the fact that he 
was a human being. 

So will it be with Platt when he, too, 
must cross the Styx. We are all of us 
more or less politicians ; we must always 
have political leadership; and until the 
millennium arrives it is not likely that 
we shall get angels to do the work. 

If, when the time comes to erect 
Platt’s tombstone, his epitaph contains 
any political reference, it might well be 
summed up in the words: 

“He did things.” 
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PHASES OF RAILROADING IN JAPAN 
ORIENTAL CUSTOMS AND CONTRASTS 


BY HAROLD BOLCE 


Although the miles of railway already 
built and in use in the diminutive coun- 
try of Japan would make a double track 
across the American continent, the 
Sunrise Kingdom has reached only the 
first period in its railway age. When 
the lines now under construction and 
proposed are completed, Japan will have 
twenty thousand miles of track. Its 
railway men estimate that during the 
coming decade their country will pur- 
chase seven thousand locomotives, thirty 
thousand passenger coaches, and a 
hundred and, fifty thousand freight 
Cars. . 

Here is an opportunity for American 
enterprise ; for there is a tendency on 
the part of the Japanese, just at present, 
to look to the United States for ideas 
in regard to railway equipment and 
management. Hitherto England has 
been Japan’s model in railway affairs. 

One ride in a railway train in the 
Land of the Rising Sun does much to 
disillusionize the American who carries 
to that country the belief that Uncle 
Sam is the godfather of Japan. Take 
a train at Yokohama and ride to Tokio, 
and but for the character of your fellow 
passengers you could readily believe you 
were traveling from Liverpool to Lon- 
don. The whole system is thoroughly 
British. It is a revelation to find 
painted in English over the booth 
where the traveler buys his ticket at the 
station, the sign: ‘‘ Booking Office.”’ 
He gets a card of instructions which 
tell him, among other things, how he 
can “forward his luggage.’’ You never 
‘check your baggage”’ in Japan. 


On the various railways of Japan pas- 
senger rates for first and second-class 
fares differ somewhat; but for third- 
class the government has fixed a maxi- 
mum rate of two sen the mile. On the 
Sanyo line first-class fare for the three 
hundred and thirty miles is six yen; for 
second-class, four yen and fiftysen. For 
the eighteen miles between Tokio and 
Yokohama the fares are ninety sen for 
first-class, fifty-three sen for second, and 
eighteen sen for third. Fifty-six min- 
utes are down on the schedule for the 
time consumed on this eighteen-mile 
run, but frequently the journey con- 
sumes considerably more than an hour. 

A first-class passenger on a Japanese 
railway is allowed to carry free one hun- 
dred kin of luggage. Excess weight is 
paid for on a mileage basis at one sen 
the kin for a trip under twenty-five 
miles, one and one-half sen on a trip 
between twenty-five and fifty miles, and 
two sen on a trip between fifty and one 
hundred miles. It costs two sen (one 
cent) to carry a dog twenty-five miles in 
Japan. There is one excellent arrange- 
ment in regard to baggage, or “ lug- 
gage.”’ A Japanese railway will not 
only check a trunk through to a sta- 
tion, but will deliver it to a city address, 
or even have it carried on a cart a 
reasonable distance into the country! 

In the matter of the price of sleep- 
ing-car tickets in Japan, it makes quite 
a difference what time the traveler goes 
to bed! On the Sanyo sleepers, for 
example, if the passenger wishes to 
economize and sleep only half the night, 
the cost is one yen and fifty sen, but if 
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he takes the berth for all night it is two 
yen and fifty sen. The charge for a 
second-class bed is twenty sen for the 
top berth, and forty for the lower. 
Imagine getting a tourist berth in Amer- 
ica for ten cents! Evidently the Japan- 
ese railway magnates believe they have 
reached the rate limit in providing sleep- 
ing accomodations for twenty sen, as no 
reduction is made for a half-night sleeper 
second-class. 

The traveler buys a first, second, or 
third-class ticket; or, if he wishes to 
go cheaper still, he can get a ticket 
entitling him simply to stand on the 
platform: Many of the cars can be 
entered either from the side or the end. 
The principal difference between the 
first and second-class coaches is the 
color of the upholstery. None of the 
cars are very clean. Many of the third- 
class coaches could serve, without much 
alteration, as ordinary pigsties. This is 
all the more remarkable when the 
incomparable cleanliness of the Japanese 
home life, even of the humblest, is 
taken into consideration. An explana- 
tion of this may be that the Japanese 
have little regard for the cleanliness of 


any place where they keep their shoes 
or clogs on. The European room, for 
example, which has been established in 
a few Japanese homes, is the only 
apartment in the whole house that is 
not kept scrupulously swept, dusted, 
oiled, and burnished. So, too, with 
the Japanese inns. Those that are 
maintained in native style are sweet 
and clean; those that have become 
Europeanized are usually littered with 
cigarette stumps, fruit peelings and 
cores, and other débris. 

An American Pullman, with its 
crowded and unavoidable intimacies, is 
a decent and polite hermitage compared 
with a packed coach in Japan. All sorts 
of unexpected things happen. Daring 
ablutions are performed and complete 
change of raiment is frequently effected, 
the constantly recurring tunnels serving 
to screen the astonishing character of 
these programs. 

The floor of third-class coaches is an 
unswept riot of the flotsam and jetsam 
that usually follows in the wake of cer- 
tain kinds of human craft the world 
over. A Bowery picnic crowd, aban- 
doned to peanuts, popcorn and bananas, 
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STATION OF THE NIPPON RAILWAY, TOKIO 


never marked a more conspicuous trail 
than a lot of Japanese peasants en route. 
Only, with the Japanese, it is all a very 
solemn affair. Travel seems to afford 
fitting opportunity to discard all kinds 
of personal wreckage. All forms of 
abandoned odds and ends of things 
begin to identify the itinerary from the 
very start. Of course, the foreign 
traveler who wades through this car- 
strewn waste does so to gain experience. 
It is not a pursuit of happiness. 

Upon starting from the outer station 
to the train, the traveler shows his 
ticket at a little gate. A boy, not a 
man, punches it. It is remarkable how 
many things of a responsible character 
are done by boys in the empire. The 
person in the “‘ booking office’’ is also 
a boy, as is the guard on the train. 
Conductors, as we understand them, 
are dispensed with on most of the Jap- 
anese trains. I was informed that the 
employment of boys was necessary be- 
cause train and station-hands must speak 
some English; and, aside from states- 
men, it is only the younger generation 
in Japan that can speak our language. 


The traveler finds no porters or other 
train employees standing at car steps to 
examine tickets and give directions. 
Every necessary bit of information is 
supplied by signs in both English and 
Japanese. All cars are clearly labeled ; 
and while nobody watches the traveler, 
it is a serious offense to get into a first- 
class coach with a second-class ticket. 
While there is usually no particular 
inducement to attempt such a violation 
of the regulations of the country, save 
perhaps to minister to the pride while 
saving the pocket of the traveler, it is a 
marvel that the law is not frequently 
broken, for on most of the trains no 
employee appears to examine tickets. 
The boy that accompanies the train 
seldom comes into contact with foreign- 
ers. His business is to herd the natives 
on and off, and to signal the engineer. 

At the end of the journey the passen- 
ger must surrender his ticket as he 
passes through another gate. Un- 
familiar with this custom, I managed 
somehow, upon my first arrival at a 
Japanese railway terminal, to get past 
the boy collector. I had walked through 
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the station, and was about to get into 
a jinrikisha, when an excited lad in 
uniform rushed toward me and de- 
manded, in passable English, to know 
why I had not surrendered my ticket. 

I found the slip of cardboard and 
handed it to him. He spoke, with 
evident passion, to the Japanese coolie 
who was about to serve me in the 
capacity of horse, and rushed back to 
the office. I learned afterwards that I 
had committed a serious breach of the 
law, and that I should have followed 
that excited boy iz uniform and secured 
formal remission of my offense. Un- 
aware of this, and not then aware that 
the Japanese regard for the letter of the 
law is so great that the boy in this 
instance did not dream that I would 
dare escape, I jumped into the little 
carriage, and away the harnessed Jap 
trotted. What came of the case I do 
not know, but a railway official, with 
whom I subsequently became acquain- 
ted, assured me that I had had a very 
narrow escape. I might have been 
arrested, he said, and fined a yen! 

Another peculiar revelation in regard 
to train travel in Japan is that the 
people of various classes, customarily 
polite in their intercourse with one 
another and in their dealings with 
aliens, lose nearly all sense of courtesy 
when they enter a passenger car. When 
I first rode in a first-class car in Japan 
and saw several dainty Japanese women 
in pretty silks standing, while Japanese 
men remained resolutely seated, I could 
almost fancy I was on an elevated train 
bound for Harlem. 

The same condition, only to a more 
marked degree, yrevailed in the second- 
class coaches; while in the third-class 
‘ cars all sense of personal regard for 
anybody was forgotten. Nothing there 
was thought of but sloughing off spurious 
bits of fruit, fish, and personal effects. 

In a _ second-class coach one day 
recently an American in Japan rose 
and proffered his seat to a Japanese 
woman who had a baby strapped to 
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her back. Before she could take it a 
Japanese man, short-statured and sturdy, 
strong enough no doubt to trot all day 
hitched to a jinrikisha, slid into the 
vacant place. The American tapped 
him on the shoulder, and by gestures 
sufficiently intelligible indicated that 
the seat had been yielded to the woman. 
The Japanese at first pretended not to 
understand, and may not have done 
so, but finally smiled and stood up. 
For the rest of the journey there was 
much amusement in the car, but 
whether at the native or the American 
it was difficult to decide. 

Both men and women smoke in these 
cars—and expectorate. In fact, an 
expectoration ordinance in Japan would 
soon land in jail the major portion of 
the, population. A_ native physician 
told me that something in the moist 
climate caused this universal habit. 
One thing is certain—it does not issue 
from tobacco chewing. That is one 
of the attributes of Western civilization 
that has not yet invaded Japan. I met 
in Yokohama a Kentuckian whom I 
had known in America. He had been 
traveling in Japan and was about to start 
for San Francisco. He seemed joyous 
about returning, and I mentioned it. 

“Glad to start back? I should say 
Iam. I haven’t had a chew of tobacco 
in three months. You can’t buy it in 
this uncivilized empire !’’ 

Although regular seats are provided 
in the cars, Japanese men and women 
travelers usually sit as if they were on 
the floor, their feet huddled under 
them. Their shoes they often kick off 
on the floor. O Kin San, one of the 
most brilliant women in Japan, enter- 
tained me with stories of the early days 
of railway travel in the Sunrise King- 
dom, when the passengers did not know 
what was expected of them. Men and 
women alike, accustomed to removing 
their wooden shoes when they enter 
buildings, did so when they arrived at 
railway stations, supposing that attend- 
ants would take care of them. Their 
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ON THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 


consternation when they arrived bare- 
footed at their destination was pitiful, 
and the government had to appoint in- 
spectors to see that the traveling public 
kept its shoes on when it boarded trains. 
Railways preceded bicycles to Japan. 
When safeties first spun along the an- 
cient Tokaido, the country people, O 
Kin San told me, were greatly alarmed, 
believing that there had been a train 
wreck and that devils were riding over 
Japan on the ghosts of car wheels. 


One of the things on Japanese trains 
—with some recent exceptions already 
noted—that proclaim British domination 
of the Sunrise system of railways is the 
adoption of that portable abomination, a 
little iron or copper cylinder filled with 
hot water and designed, in forlorn faith, 
to impart warmth to a car. There is 
only one experience so cold and cheer- 
less as a winter trip on some of the 
English railways—and that is a journey 
in the snow season on a train in Japan. 
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Neither nation seems to have reached 
that state of scientific development in 
which it is realized that it is a physical 
possibility to heat the human body all 
over at the same time. In his home a 
Japanese warms his hands over his char- 
coal-glowing hibachi; on his trains he 
keeps his feet passably warm by keeping 
them resting on the hot-water tanks. 
In the one case his feet freeze, and in 
the other everything except his feet 
goes into cold storage. For the Japan 
which the usual traveler sees in the 
radiant period of blossoms, shivers under 


transparency leads them to believe that 
the window is simply a hole in the side 
of the car. With painful results many 
native passengers have stupidly attemp- 
ted to stick their heads through the 
glass. 

For a long time ambulances from re- 
ceiving hospitals had to meet nearly 
every train arriving in Japanese cities, and 
hence the streak of paint as a warning 
to the Oriental farmer from the back 
country that there is something more 
than atmosphere in the window. The 
square of paint takes its place with the 


RAILWAY STATION AT OSAKA 
All the lines in Japan are short of rolling stock 


snow and Arctic winds in the winter 
‘time. An equipment of Japanese rail- 
ways with American  steam-heating 
apparatus would be a great blessing to 
that country, and: in addition would 
afford a new field for American com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Some of the institutions on Japanese 
trains are peculiar to that country. One 
of these is a smear of paint across the 
windows of third-class carriages. This 
is made necessary because thousands of 
native travelers in Japan, accustomed 
only to paper walls for letting in light, 
have no knowledge of glass. Its utter 


“Don’t blow out the gas”’ signs in 
Anglo-Saxon hotels. 
In connection 
Japan boasts a tourist agency, similar to 


with its railways, 
Cook’s. The Japanese agency is con- 
ducted by a Mr. Minami, his wife and 
two sons. The agency has influential 
associate members all over Japan. It 
derives its support from the railways, 
and gives its services free in furnishing 
information to travelers, translating tele- 
grams and letters, securing railway 
tickets, guides, books, or almost any- 
thing desired, and in forwarding and 
insuring trunks and freight. The Jap- 
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anese undertaking was started only a 
year ago, but it seems to have become 
instantly popular. A project, in keep- 
ing with the new railway era in Japan, 
is to have the Japanese touring agency 
affiliate with Cook’s. Mr. Minami 
has held high government positions in 
Japan, and has traveled extensively in 
other countries. 

In dispatching trains and in the opera- 
tion of the block-signal system, the Jap- 
anese have shown themselves peculiarly 
alert. As in Western lands, telegraph 
lines parallel all railways in Japan. So 


ce 


It was the foreigner in Japan who 
rose to the occasion and stayed the axe 
of reform! The Japanese people were 
recalled to their sense of the artistic, 
and it was pointed out conclusively to 
them that the railways, in the operation 
of trains, could manage to telegraph 
orders without the sacrifice of monarch 
trees. 

Unique engineering problems have 
confronted railway builders in Japan. 
On many parts of the Island of Honshu 
the rivers are torrential in certain sea- 
sons, and carry down from the moun- 


AN AUXILIARY SERVICE 
Tramways are extensively used to connect country villages with the Government system 


popular were the first telegraphs that 
farmers along the right of way, fearing 
that some of the big trees of the coun- 
try might interfere with the transmis- 
sion of messages, began to cut down 
cryptomerias, oaks, and even ancient 
specimens of the goboku, or famous 
group of varieties known as the “five 
trees,’ which under the Shogunate 
power were vigorously protected. Many 
of the trees that fell to make way for 
telegraph poles were centuries old, and 
some of them were associated in the 
popular mind with revered historical 
events. 


tains such a mass of soil and rocks that 
the beds of the streams have been ele- 
vated above the level of the valleys. 
The floods that overswept the plains, 
when river banks burst, destroyed many 
thousand dollars’ worth of railway 
bridges. To avert these periodical dis- 
asters—causing, as they have, months of 
derangement in railway systems—Japan- 
ese engineers, assisted by foreign experts, 
have been constructing tunnels under 
the rivers. 

In these and many other problems, 
created by the curious geographical for- 
mation of Japan, the American railway 
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men, who contemplate opening up new 
regions in the Mikado’s islands, will have 
opportunity for the display of genius of 
a high order in engineering. Already it 
has been demonstrated that private lines 
can be built for less money than it took 
to construct government systems in 
Japan. The average cost of state lines 
built in Japan during the last few years 
has been 94,932 yen the mile; while 
private roads, constructed with the co- 
operation of engineers from America 
and Europe have averaged 68,362 yen. 
It is a matter well-calculated to 
awaken American enthusiasm that pro- 
gressive railway promoters from the 
United States are figuring on taking an 
active part in the new railway régime 
of the Sunrise Kingdom. It is not too 
much to hope that it may mark Amer- 
ica’s substantial and permanent invasion, 
commercially, of the rich fields ot Asia. 
For there is a great amount of patriotic 
exaggeration in the United States in 
regard to the part America has taken in 


the development of modern Japan. It 
is a prevalent misconception, for exam- 
ple, that we have built up a great trade 
in manufactures with that country. As 
a matter of fact, if American export- 
ers should sell to every individual of 
Japan’s forty-five millions of people one 
dollar’s worth of goods in a year, our 
shipments of manufactured products to 
the Sunrise Kingdom would be quad- 
rupled. In 1902, before the threat of 
war had affected the market in the Far 
East, the total value of articles of domes- 
tic manufacture sent from the United 
States to Japan was a little more than 
nine and a half million dollars. Of that, 
five million went to the Standard Oil 
Company, and two million directly, or in- 
directly, to the Steel Trust. In other 
words, the remittances to the smaller 
firms in the United States amounted to 
less than two and one-half million dol- 
lars, which was less than six cents apiece 
from the inhabitants of Japan. In that 
same year Japan purchased from all the 


AN INTERLOCKING MACHINE IN OPERATION AT OSAKA 
All signs in railway stations are in both Japanese and English 
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AT OISO, A FAMOUS SUMMER RESORT 


countries in the world vast quantities of 
goods, the aggregate value of which was 
more than two hundred and seventy 
million yen. 

It will doubtless astonish many Amer- 
icans to learn that up to two years ago 
manufacturers of locomotives in the 
United States could not even bid to 
supply government railways in Japan. 
To be arecognized bidder in high-grade 
articles for the nation a firm must first 
get on the accredited list in Japan; and 
up ‘to 1902 no American company had 
succeeded in doing this. So alert had 
been the manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Glasgow that Philadelphia, Sche- 
nectady, Richmond, Paterson, and Pitts- 
burg were not regarded officially in Japan 
as places where satisfactory locomotives 
could be constructed ; and sothe owners 
of famous works in the United States, 
where the finest locomotives in the 
world are turned out, could not offer 
one to the Japanese government. 

From the completion in 1872 of the 
first railway in Japan—a line eighteen 
miles long—England has had the right 
of way in the sale of locomotives and 
other rolling-stock in that country. For 


nearly twenty years after the construction 
of this initial road there was little to 
induce American firms to try to sell rail- 
way equipment in the Sunrise Kingdom, 
for the Satsuma rebellion made it nec- 
essary to postpone the big projects the 
Japanese government had planned. At 
the close of the twentieth year of the 
present reign there were only three hun- 
dred miles of government railways in 
that empire, and the mileage of private 
lines was even less. England, with cen- 
turies of experience in building up its 
foreign commerce, was content to work 
the Japanese field even in the early days 
of railway development in Japan when 
the total number of locomotives in the 
empire was only ten, the number of 
passenger coaches fifty-eight, and the 
number of freight cars seventy-five. 
Now that America is on the accred- 
ited list, there is some possibility of the 
United States overtaking Great Britain 
in the sale of locomotives and cars in 
Japan. Baron Shibusawa, who _ has 
built a dozen or more railways in his 
country, and who is now director in 
various great railway lines, was convinced 
during his visit to America that roads 
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like the ‘‘ Nickel Plate,’’ the Chicago 
and Northwestern, and the New York 
Central were at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead of the Japanese lines; and 
it is stated in Tokio that an American- 
ization of some of the railways of Japan 
is now being planned. American alert- 
ness, in securing contracts to equip 
some of the roads now nearing comple- 
tion, might lead to a complete railway 
revolution in the Mikado’s country; 
for the Japanese realize that in up-to- 
dateness their railways cannot be com- 


ese papers stated that he was to take 
the presidency of the Trans-Siberian 
line; but Mr. Burt told me that that 
was notso. Both on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Orient I heard that Mr. 
Harriman is negotiating for railways 
in Japan. 

There is much to tempt American 
investment in Japanese railways. The 
price of labor is low, the roads can be 
economically operated, the traffic is 
great, and is growing phenomenally. 
Moreover, private railways in Japan are 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Only since 1902 have American locomotive manufacturers been allowed 
to bid on government contracts 


pared with their factories and battleships 
and schools. 

There is some reassuring evidence, 
too, that America at last has determined 
to reach out for this Japanese trade. 
I am informed that American capital is 
to finance some of the new lines. 
Former President Burt, of the Union 
Pacific, has been in Japan for several 
months studying railway matters there. 
There has been much speculation in 
regard to his plans. One of the Japan- 


permitted by their charters to engage in 
mining for coal, gold, silver, copper, 
antimony, sulphur, bismuth, and other 
minerals, some of which exist in great 
abundance in the mountains of Japan. 
More than half a billion yen are in- 
vested in the railway systems of Japan. 
The earnings exceed fifty million yen a 
year, this sum representing the returns 
from freight and passenger traffic alone. 

Furthermore, Japanese trains and tram- 
cars are always crowded. At times the 
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MADE IN ENGLAND 


England has for thirty years had the lion’s share of the equipment of 
Japanese roads, both public and private 


congestion in the third-class coaches is 
so great that large numbers of passen- 
gers are transferred in a body and 
allowed to ride in first-class compart- 
ments. This love of travel, particularly 
for short distances, is characteristic of 
Pacific races from Honolulu to Hong- 
Kong. All day long in the Hawaiian 


metropolis the street cars are packed. 
It is a saying in that city that if a native 
is reduced to his ultimate nickel, he 
will spend it for a car-ride. In Japan 
and China third-class coaches enjoy a 
similar popularity. Tokio has an excel- 
lent electric railway system, which is 
being constantly extended. Through 


Sete BOF 


MADE IN JAPAN 


Japanese locomotive builders follow chiefly English models. 


A company has just been formed 


in Hong-Kong to erect large locomotive and car works in Japan 
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many miles of streets the cars move in 
close procession. It is impossible to 
provide enough to accommodate the 
trafic. In addition to these cars there 
are fully fifty thousand jinrikishas in 
Japan’s capital, and they are in con- 
tinual demand. 

This Oriental passion for moving 
about has not been overlooked by the 
Americans contemplating investing mil- 
lions in railway enterprises in Japan. In 
the 34th year of Meiji, more than a 
hundred million passenger tickets were 
sold in Japan, the receipts for which 
were over twenty-seven million yen. 
Japan is the only country in the world 
where the profits in carrying passengers 
are greater than from freight. The 
distance traveled by passengers annu- 
ally in Japan already exceeds two billion 
miles, yet the ratio does not exceed 
forty-five miles per person in the empire. 
Railway promoters are confident that 
the volume of travel under the new 
régime about to be installed, will be far 
greater than it is at present. In the 
34th year, for example, there were more 
than twice as many passengers as there 
were six years before. 

The marked decline of four million 
dollars in the value of manufactured 
articles sent by this country to Japan 
in 1902 was due largely to the fact that 
America shipped almost no_ railway 
equipment to Japan. Not a freight 
car, not a passenger coach, and nota 
yard of steel rails started from the 
United States in 1902 to the Sunrise 
Kingdom. In that year we did ship to 
Japan a hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of locomotives; 
but, at the average price of these 
engines, that amount would not keep a 
very large railway system in circulation ! 
In that same year Japan bought millions 
of yen worth of railway equipment, the 
lion’s share of the trade going to Eng- 
land. For, government inclination was 
indicated in the Sunrise Kingdom in 
the outcome of the first international 
competition in that country. The bids 


were opened in the latter part of 1902. 
Thirty locomotives were to be supplied. 
The lowest bid was submitted by Okura 
and Company, a Japanese firm which 
represented two locomotive works, one 
in Glasgow and the other in Paterson. 
The Japanese government had an 
opportunity, therefore, to choose be- 
tween New Jersey and Scotland. Un- 
hesitatingly, the contract was awarded 
to the Glasgow firm, not because they 
make better locomotives on the Clyde 
than they do on the Passaic, but because 
the Glasgow locomotives had enjoyed a 
popular reputation from the beginning. 

Now, however, the attitude is 
changed, and America has an oppor- 
tunity to compete. American firms 
are succeeding on some of the railway 
systems in Japan fairly well. The 
sight-feeding lubricator, the air valves 
for the cylinders, and the superior 
comfort of the engineer’s cabin recom- 
mend the American locomotives. And 
fortunately the track is now cleared 
for America. Manufacturers of loco- 
motives in the United States, although 
denied the privilege of bidding for engines 
for government lines in Japan, succeeded 
in making sales to private companies. 
It was because this proved so satisfactory 
that the government was finally per- 
suaded two years ago to honor American 
establishments by placing them on the 
accredited list. But while the United 
States has at last almost as good a 
standing as a locomotive maker as the 
United Kingdom, America cannot hope 
to get an equal share of the market for 
railway equipment in Japan without 
making a decided effort to secure it. 
If America fails to compete, it will not 
be due to inability, but to the indiffer- 
ence which says: So long as the moon 
shines bright upon the Wabash, what 
matters it how the sun rises on the 
Yalu, the Sumida, and the Hwang-ho! 
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A substantial stone bridge spanning a depression in the driveway 
of a country estate. 





with appropriate floral decoration. 
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An elaborate conventional approach to the side entrance of a private residence. 
The stone bridge crosses a ravine. 





A rustic bridge of extreme simplicity, in keeping with the surroundings, 3 
which are as Nature left them. to ; 
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A rustic bridge with steps to overcome the slight rise of the 
arch in the centre span. 
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A simple vine-covered bridge of uncut stone, spanning a creek ae 
in private grounds. Be 
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A plain stone bridge and gateway, which might be improved by the use of vines 
or other floral adornment. ; 


A light rustic bridge resting on substantial stone piers. The floral decoration 
is in full bloom. 








SOME TYPES OF AMERICAN BEAUTY 


By A. G. LEARNED 


The public has become familiar with the ‘‘ Gibson Girl,’’ 
the ‘“‘ Christy Girl,’’ the ‘‘ Stanlaws Girl,’? as distinct and 
admirable types of beautiful young American womanhood. 
Mr. A. G. Learned, a young Boston artist, shows some new 


and equally characteristic types in the pictures reproduced in the 


following pages. Mr. Learned has felicitously depicted the 
frankness and simplicity which distinguish the American girl at 
her best. 

















From a drawing by A. G. Learned 
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From a drawing by A. G. Learned 
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From a drawing by A. G. Learned 





From a drawing by A. G. Learned 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATT 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HIMSELF 





A PAINTER OF MEN AND IDEAS 


THE LIFE-WORK OF GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


Forty years ago Watts exclaimed: 
“The odds are heavy, wanting health 
and many other things.’’ Yet for two 
score years longer the indomitable painter 
worked on, fighting with ill-health, to 
the last losing nothing of power or of 
enthusiasm. Now he is gone, the 
last of the great Victorians. There 
are great painters living still, but none 
who, in Watts’ degree, look on their 
art as a consecrated trust. His practice 
fell short of his ideals—his greatest pic- 
tures were confessedly “‘ only studies for 
the pictures that might have been’’— 
but none the less those ideals and the 
consistency and devotion of his attempt 
to reach them, have been inspiring 
factors in English art and popular taste. 

For all his eighty-seven years, Mr. 
Watts’ life held little that was eventful. 
He was born in London in 1817, and 
began to draw almost as soon as he 
could talk. He had never had a paint 
brush in his hands till one day when he 
tried to copy in oil a head by Sir Peter 
Lely. Yet his copy, in expert opinion, 
was fully as good as the original. For- 
tunately he was too modest and well- 
balanced to be injured by this precocity. 
He attended the Royal Academy schools, 
but for only afew months. The teach- 
ing there was perfunctory and haphaz- 
ard, and Watts soon concluded to trust 
to his own efforts. He found more 
benefit in daily study of the Elgin mar- 
bles. When at last those precious relics 
disappear, whether returmed by tardy 
justice to the Acropolis, or destroyed 
by the London air which is slowly but 
surely eating into them, there will be a 
heavy credit to balance the vandalism 
which brought them from their Athen- 


9 


ian home. There is scarcely an English 
sculptor or painter of the last eighty 
years whose work they have not influ- 
enced. No one owed them more than 
Watts. To the last he used to devote 
a part of every day to silent brooding 
over his casts of the marbles, to keep 
his spirits attuned to their high ideal. 
When barely twenty, Watts exhibited 
his first painting at the Academy. Six 
years later he took part in a competition 
open to all the artists of the day, to 
decide on whom would fall the honor of 
decorating the newly built houses of 
Parliament. His cartoon wona prize of 
three hundred pounds. For some unex- 
plained reason the cartoon was never 
transferred to the walls of St. Stephen’s, 
but the money served good purpose. 
The young artist was now able to real- 
ize his long-cherished dream of visiting 
Italy. He was provided with a letter 
of introduction to Lord Holland, the 
British Minister at the little court of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. With 
characteristic shyness, he hung back 
from presenting this, until Lord Holland 
himself sought him out. The meeting 
was a fortunate one for Watts. Lord 
Holland took him under his wing, kept 
him in his residence at Florence for four 
years, had him paint the distinguished 
English and foreign visitors at the 
Embassy, and, in Watts’ own words, 
‘‘insisted on being my banker when- 
ever and however he chose.’’ Lady 
Holland also interested herself in the 
young painter’s welfare, but with less 
happy results. She arranged a marriage 
between him and Ellen Terry, then a 
young actress of eighteen. The staid 
and serious-minded husband and the 
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SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


BY G. F. WATTS 


gay, fun-loving young wife soon tired of 
each other. An innocent escapade of 
hers while serving as his model for 
Clytie was the last straw, and a divorce 
brought to an end the most romantic 
incident in the artist’s life. Many years 
later Mr. Watts married again. 

Early in his career Watts had mapped 
out a definite program. His aim was 
twofold: to elevate his fellows by 
expressing moral ideas in paint, and to 


From Hollyer photograph 


preserve to posterity the portraits of his 
greatest contemporaries. The story 
of the rest of his life is found in the 
remarkable body of work, comprising 
nearly three hundred canvases, in which 
he carried this program to completion. 

Never before were so many of the 
great men of an age pictured by one 
man’s genius. Like a Homeric roll-call 
reads the wonderful list of poets and 
painters, soldiers, diplomats, and states- 
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WALTER CRANE 


BY G. F. WATTS 


men, whose portraits are now, or soon 
to be, in the National Gallery of British 
Art. There will be found Gladstone’s 
eager, subtle, impetuous face; Man- 
ning’s thin lips and piercing eyes ; Car- 
lyle—a study completed in two hours— 
shaggy and fulminating; MiAill, precise, 
definite; Martineau, brooding, pitying, 
worn with thought; Browning, full of 
high resolution ; ‘—Tennyson—five times 
painted — nobly imaginative; Walter 


From Hollyer photograph 


Crane—one of his later portraits—direct, 
alert; Leslie Stephen—also finished in 
a single sitting —serious, analytical, 
careless of appearances; Garibaldi, pic- 
turesquely romantic; Lord Dufferin, 
shrewd, suave, the perfect diplomat. 
And these are only a few of the long 
line of great men whom Watts’ genius 
has limned for posterity’s benefit. Keen 
discernment marks them all, a capacity 
for seizing the essential, for catching 
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From Hollyer photograph 
LOVE AND LIFE 


BY G. F. WATTS 


** My most direct message to this generation.’’—Watts 


the man in _ his 
most revealing mood. 
But it is chiefly by 
his imaginative work 
that Watts is known. 
Preéminently he has 
been a_ painter of 
ideas. Art was to him 
a means, not an end; 
he believed in tech- 
nical perfection, but 
only that the matter 
which the manner 
carried might strike 
surerhome. “I have 
always endeavored,”’ 
he once said, “to 
oppose the idea that 
‘art for art’s sake’ is 
the only principle or 
the best: It is a false 
cry. I have always 
felt that the art of 
England is not wor- 
thy of her literature, 
for while our artists 
have been _busying 
themselves with ac- 
quiring the command 
of their language, 
and in many cases, 
too, only with the 
juggling of words, 
they have not aimed 
at cultivating great 
ideas and intellectual 
qualities, which alone 
make art great.’’ 
The chief themes 
of his art are Love 
and Death—the love 
that uplifts life, the 
death that comes not 
as ‘‘a horrible skull 
and cross-bones mon- 
ster,” but as the 
mother who receives 
her tired children into 
her bosom when life’s 
fitful fever is ended. 
Hopé and Faith, 





Conscience, Justice, 
Time, are all bodied 
forth; Mammon is 
imaged in hideous 
guise for our warn- 
ing; Greek myth and 
Hebrew story, both 
teach new lessons on 
his canvas. One feels 
as in a sanctuary in 
the room in the Tate 
gallery where so many 
of these paintings 
hang. Yet by the 
irony of fate the most 
moral of painters has 
been called toaccount 
by honest folk who 
condemn the nude in 
art without discrimi- 
nation. Watts’ own 
reply is interesting: 
“Why have I painted 
these figures naked? 
Because they are types 
of humanity ; and had 
they been clothed, 
the force of any mean- 
ing and teaching 
they had would be 
gone. They would 
cease to be types.” 
Inevitably Mr. 
Watts’ reach has 
exceeded his grasp. 
There is often a 
disappointing _ indefi- 
niteness in the draw- 
ing, a lack of harmony 
in the color, a too 
vague generalization 
in histypes. But with 
all these shortcom- 
ings his achievement 
remains unimpeach- 
ably great. His fel- 
low-artists and the 
public alike have lost 
a stimulating force in 
the passing of George 
Frederick Watts. 
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SIR GALAHAD 


BY G. F. WATTS 


From Hollyer photograph 


** My ideal of manhood,’’—Watts 
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THE GROWING POWER OF WOMAN 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS IN BERLIN 


BY CHARLOTTE 


We ought to be able to recognize 
the swiftest revolution in all history 
while it is going on. Yet we do not. 
Most of us do not see it at all; of those 
_ who do, many disapprove ; and even the 
conscious promoters miss half the won- 
der of the change. 

The International 


Congress of 


Women, held in Berlin in June of this 
year, celebrating the third quinquennial 
of the International Council, is so 
marked an illustration of the, world- 
movement of women that even those 
who cannot or will not run may surely 
read its meaning. 


Here are thousands of women, from 
twenty nations, traveling thousands of 
miles from all quarters of the earth, to 
compare notes of the work they are 
doing, measure results, consider meth- 
ods, regulate and divide their tasks— 
that they may make better progress from 
year to year. 

The numbers involved are in millions ; 
a million and a quarter from America 
alone are represented in this council. 
Each national council is formed of a 
federated group of bodies of. women, 
workers in many different lines—educa- 
tional, charitable, political, industrial, 
reformatory—meeting every two years 
in their respective countries; and these 
national councils unite every five years 
in an international gathering such as 
has just passed. 

Following the council, with its busi- 
ness meetings, comes a congress, held 
by the local committee; and this it is 
that shows such startling evidence of 
growing power. Here are papers, 
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addresses, and discussions from repre- 
sentative women of widely varying 
races, views, and planes of progress, 
giving to all the knowledge of what is 
done by each, and strengthening each 
in the conscious sympathy of all. The 
work described, the things desired, vary 
as do the races represented; but one 
and all are working for good ends— 
for the service and advancement of 
humanity. 

In the last quinquennial, held in 
1899 in London, but nine countries 
were represented in the council; in 
five years we have more than doubled. 
Of the London congress it was 
demanded by shallow critics: ‘* What 
has it done?’’ And the same question 
will no doubt be asked of this one. 
To those who look to see a marble arch 
or statue of bronze left to commemorate 
the occasion, the founding of an orphan 
asylum, or endowment of a college— 
nothing isdone. These congresses have 
no power to “‘command and forbid, 
to release prisoners and remit the cus- 
toms-taxes.’’ They confer no degrees 
or diplomas, erect no buildings, leave 
no new laws upon our statute books. 
The papers read are not all by leaders 
in the world’s thought; our great sci- 
entists, artists, inventors, are not there 
in overwhelming numbers. More can 
be learned of any specialty in its own 
especial congress—as of silk-culture, 
charities and corrections, or mechanical 
engineering. The aforesaid shallow 
critics, if they went looking for the 
crowned heads of science and art, were 
sadly disappointed. 
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It must be borne in mind that even 
the national councils are not as specifi- 
cally active as their constituent groups. 
And the national council does not 
work directly for suffrage, or insurance, 
or for any of the numerous objects of 
its numerous constituents. It does, 
however, gradually undertake to work 
some very general national issue, such 
as child labor—large matters, concern- 
ing the country as a whole, and not yet 
assumed by specific organizations. 

If an efficient society for the abolition 
of child labor, of national extent, should 
join the national council, then the 
council as such would not continue 
that work. Its usefulness is in bringing 
together the people who are working 
to abolish child labor with those who 
seek to advance education, to improve 
the housing of the poor, to enforce bet- 
ter factory laws, to compel arbitration 
in strikes, and so on and so on. 

To share our knowledge, to corre- 
late our efforts, to establish a basis of 
correct sociology of definite facts and 
successful methods, is the most needed 
part of humanitarianism today; and 
this is the work of these broadening 
federations. 

At this third quinquennial the coun- 
cil stands for three great movements: 
peace and arbitration, equal political 
rights for women, and the abolition of 
the white slave traffic, with the promo- 
tion of an equal moral standard. 

For these things it will work through 
its own committees, and through its 
immensely wide range of constituent 
societies; but even with this in view it 
is still hard to produce for the satisfac- 
tion of the aforesaid critics an averted 
war, a majority for woman suffrage, or 
a rescued white slave, and tosay: “‘ This 
was accomplished by the international 
council of women in their conference 
at Berlin in 1904!”’ 

What, then, is so wonderful? Where 
is this mighty revolution I speak of ? 
Why in the German capital did thou- 
sands of people, men as well as women, 


flock to our sessions the week through, 
crowd the great halls to the doors, and 
pour out in overflow meetings? Why 
were fine houses and palaces opened to 
us, and splendid entertainments given 
us by the highest nobility—by royalty 
itself—and, even more, by the city of 
Berlin? This is why: 

These meetings, admitting every es- 
sential limitation and defect, are pro- 
moting two things of enormous value to 
the world—the organization of women 
and international peace. 

When great numbers of human beings 
at cost of much effort and expense 
gather together from across the world, 
with one common purpose of helping 
humanity, the dignity and power of 
such a gathering makes itself felt. And 
the plain, duty-loving woman who did 
good work in her village improvement 
society, who was a conscientious secre- 
tary, who labored faithfully and wisely 
as president, who rose to the head of 
her special line of work, joined her 
national council, became president of 
that body, and came representing her 
country to this congress, finds herself 
granted an audience by the empress of 
Germany. It is not good Mrs. John- 
son of Duluth who is thus received and 
honored. It is the great, loving heart, 
the clear head, the noble devotion to 
public service of the women of her 
country which meets the recognition it 
deserves. 

The distinctive phenomenon which 
this great congress presents to us is 
the free movement and association of 
that half of humanity which has been 
stationary and isolated since history 
dawned. 

To measure its importance aright we 
should think for a moment of what the 
world was when men were stationary 
and isolated. Nothing of human life 
was then possible beyond. that of undif- 
ferentiated savagery. Movement and 
association, though at first merely such 
as were incidental to warfare, were nec- 
essary to the growth of civilization. 
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When an increasing trade, a widening 
commerce, slowly supplanted the primi- 
tive activities of war, the progress of the 
world waxed apace; and now that our 
swift facilities of transportation in 


speech, in freight, in person, force us to 
ever closer and more frequent contact, 
we see at last the kindling of interna- 
tional consciousness, with its rich prom- 
ise of universal peace. 

Meanwhile the women of the world 
did not move. True to their first great 
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least in some countries; but with the 
growth of the mind the limitation of posi- 
tion became more apparent and painful. 
The legal disabilities of women, which 
blackened our statute books, have been 
largely removed ; but these negative ad- 
vantages, the mere withdrawal of un- 
just restrictions and penalties, did not 
satisfy the growing giantess of the 
present era. She began to press forward 
into active citizenship. 

During all this time of change and 
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function of motherhood, restricted to 
the lowest grades of labor, denied all 
liberty and association save that of celi- 
bate religious sisterhood, or the dear- 
bought freedom that cost home and 
honor, women remained alone, apart, 
far, far behind in social development. 
The starved and stunted brain, whose 
quenchless demand for knowledge was 
branded as “feminine curiosity,’’ suc- 
ceeded at last in obtaining its share of 
the education proper to our times—at 


trial the mothers of the world have 
not failed to maintain the population; 
and those denied motherhood by the 
hard conditions of the time they live in 
have poured out their mother-love and 
care inathousand philanthropies. Char- 
ity is as old as religion, if not older; but 
the constructive humanitarianism of 
modern times is young yet. 

We have now large, earnest bodies 
of men and women studying the struc- 
ture and functions of society, and work- 
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ing along national lines to promote its 
growth and to prevent disease. In this 
work the most impressive factor is the 
woman. 

Millions of women grouped, regrouped, 
and federated in enlarging circles are 
consciously and actively working for the 
world’s improvement. 

That is the most prominent feature 
of these gatherings of women the world 
over, and this last international con- 
gress made it clear to thousands. 

To the eye alone the mere physical 
presence of so many women together— 
vigorous women, beautiful, able, intelli- 
gent, and well-dressed—is a revelation. 

To the average man women are sep- 
arate persons—his own near relatives 
and sweethearts; or, lumped together, 
they are “‘the sex,”’ all “‘sisters under 
their skins.’’ A needless description; 
so are men all brothers under their 
skins, as far as sex goes; but men 
are very many kinds of persons, besides; 
and that women are also is what is new 
to man’s idea. These women of the 
congress—of all ages, from the earnest- 
eyed young girl tothe grand white head 
of our beloved Mrs. Anthony; of all 
bloods and of all stations, from the col- 
ored school-teacher to the Turkish prin- 
cess—gathered in solid thousands for 
most serious work, are not to be con- 
sidered merely as a sex. They are per- 
sons, individuals; and individuals of in- 
creasing importance. They represent 
a great and growing power. Alone and 
apart they were powerless to improve 
their own lot or to help the world. 

Together, united, organized, they 
represent a force that compels attention. 

That the men of Germany felt this, 
and met it with good will, was proven 
by our splendid entertainment in the 
Rathaus. 

This civic banquet is an honor which 
the Kaiser himself appreciates ; it meant 
even more to us than the royal recep- 
tion; it was the hand of friendship 
from the city government—from organ- 
ized manhood to organized womanhood. 
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The magnificent hospitality of Ger- 
many to this congress was far beyond 
our expectations, and speaks louder 
than words of the change in public 
opinion on the woman’s movement in 
all its branches. 

None of these has met with more 
misunderstanding, opposition, and abuse 
than the demand for equal suffrage ; 
yet our suffrage meetings were as fully 
and as eagerly attended as any others. 
There is now a well-organized inter- 
national suffrage association, and the 
council voted to promote equal political 
rights in all lands, as far as possible. 

The world-value of the increasing 
organizability of women is not hard to 
prove. A growing democracy must 
show more of this capacity for working 
together. Heredity is stronger than 
prejudice. A democracy of fathers 
educates its sons in this invaluable 
power; and, willy-nilly, the daughters 
inherit it in some degree. So the 
daughters of America must needs organ- 


ize, and are doing so in ever-waxing 
numbers, followed by the other nations. 


Seeing it—seeing it so large, so 
powerful, so rapidly increasing — the 
natural question is: To what end? 
What is the result of all this sudden 
and astonishing growth? Does it mean 
good to the world, or evil? Is it 
better for the world to have women 
develop in the later and larger human 
characteristics, or to restrict them for- 
ever to their primal functions? No 
such impressive manifestation of a great 
human movement as this congress can 
fail to arouse this basic question, forcing 
the courageous observer to a most care- 
ful revision of his views and the accept- 
ance of a definite position on one side 
or the other. 

If it is a bad thing—dangerous, ille- 
gitimate, morbid, a by-product of social 
growth, a‘ sport,’’ an eccentricity, or 
a disease—then we ought to see it 
plainly in this most pronounced form ; 
and the same world should band together 
against a prodigious peril. 
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If, on the other hand, it is normal, 
healthy, and promising large benefits to 
humanity, how contemptible becomes 
the position of those who oppose or 
even ignore it ! 

With us our marked and definite 
advance among nations has been accom- 
panied from the beginning by an equally 
marked and definite advance of women. 
We have every proof of good effect on 
human life of increasing liberty and 
power for the mother; and yet, in the 
face of every splendid achievement, of 
each new step onward, the majority still 
act as if no change had taken place, 
and as if much evil would follow if it did. 

It is like some complacent hen con- 
sidering a brawny young chicken as a 
mere egglet still; or like those mothers, 
perversely fond or with ulterior purpose 
of their own, who insist on dressing 
thriving daughters as eternal babes. 

The world is still full of wives and 
mothers, and most of the members and 
hearers of this congress were such; the 
prominent fact was not this universal 
condition of womanhood, but the new 
condition of individual development and 
world service. 

It should please the conservative to 
find that Section I, the opening meet- 
ing in the great hall, was given to 
“The Training of the Woman for 
Motherhood.’’ Woman’s work and its 
payment; theservant question; the care 
of the poor, the orphan, the sick, the 
convalescent ; the education of woman 
from kindergarten to college; the laws 
as they affect woman in the home and 
the shop, in marriage and out; her civil 
and political rights; the effort toward a 
higher moral standard, and toward tem- 
perance; her progress in art, literature, 
and science; in industrial and social or- 
ganization—all these, and more, were 
the subjects of discussion. 

To the overstrained attention of the 
audience, confused with many new ideas 
and striving to attend several meetings 
at once—as four sections were held 
simultaneously—no clear view of the 
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meaning of the great assemblage was 
possible; but at this distance, with a 
general survey of the ground covered, 
we can see how strong and fine is this 
great upward movement of women. 

Good? It is overwhelmingly good. 
Those small vices and meannesses, 
proper not to the sex but to the unde- 
veloped condition of women, are brought 
conspicuously into notice in these large 
associations, thoroughly condemned, and 
rapidly outgrown. Also the dispropor- 
tionate virtues, which are almost vices, 
become rationalized and modified in 
united action; and a far nobler and 
more reasonable womanhood is develop- 
ing among us. 

This, to the student of current soci- 
ology, is the most clear and impressive 
phase of the congress. Second to it— 
and only second because it would have 
no dignity or force without the first— 
is the movement toward international 
peace. The desirability of this condi- 
tion is hardly to be questioned, though 
it has long been considered but a mil- 
lennial dream. The practicability, the 
economy, the necessity of it, are mat- 
ters now forcing themselves upon all 
civilized nations. 

As we no longer brawl at every street 
corner, nor draw swords in private quar- 
rel at the least provocation, so are we 
approaching the time when international 
peace will be enforced like that within 
each nation, and a war be as much out 
of fashion as a duel. Great books are 
being written to promote knowledge 
and sentiment on this vital matter; the 
last century saw the beginning of the 
Hague Court of international arbitra- 
tion; and even in war itself the Red 
Cross work of healing follows close on 
the track of destruction—a combination 
that will make our grandchildren laugh 
well at us. When they are older they 
will not laugh, for they will see that 
new growth is slow in catching up with 
the old, and must coexist with it for a 
while before it utterly outgrows and 
overcomes it. 
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In promoting this foremost step of the 
young world, the action of women is of 
the deepest significance. They have 
always suffered under war, and hated it; 
but their suffering and their hatred was 
‘impotent, being utterly disconnected. 
The protest of one voice, no matter 
how freighted with anguish, is of small 
weight in the world’s advance; or the 
protest of millions—so long as each is 
alone. But these millions, united, make 
a protest that must be heard. 

This international assemblage of 
women brings a new power into world- 
politics. Though as yet not fully recog- 
nized as a political force, even in their 
respective countries, they are that force 
none the less, and make it felt in more 
ways than one. The “influence”’ of 
women is not denied; indeed it is urged 
by those who would deny them any 
more direct expression; but this influ- 
ence is by no means wholly good. 
While altogether personal in her activi- 
ties, limited in ambition and responsi- 
bility to the domestic circle exclusively, 
the woman could bring to public affairs 
only a narrow and reactionary policy; 
but these women of today—learning by 
personal experience the conditions of 
the outside world, learning by travel and 
contact the great lesson of our age, the 
unity of social life—bring to the con- 
sideration of our common affairs a new 
spirit and a new power. So long as the 
mothers of the world give to their chil- 
dren only the intensely personal senti- 
ments of the primitive home, no social 
advance of the father can wholly coun- 
teract their heavy influence. He, grow- 
ing and broadening in an ever wider 
contact with humanity, may transmit to 
the child the racial advance; but she, 
in her immovable position, steadily re- 
stocks the infant mind with our oldest 
prejudices and strengthens anew that 
ancient egoism which is the strongest 
barrier to social progress. 

In this new life, this broad humani- 
tarian work, we are building a new 
motherhood of immense advantage to 
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the world. It is not only in direct phy- 
sical heredity that this is felt—for our 
young girls are naturally not the ones 
who form international councils—but in 
the broader social heredity, which works 
far more rapidly. Here is President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, for instance, 
whose strong and convincing address on 
co-education was one of the features of 
the congress; she is not personally a 
mother, but her influence on the thou- 
sands of girls who pass through her col- 
lege, and the many other thousands who 
hear and read her words, does far more 
to affect the next generation than any 
dozen children she might have had. 

It is not that women as a sex, assum- 
ing political power, will be wiser and 
nobler than men, and so introduce social 
reforms and promote social progress. 
The women of China are as Chinese as 
Chinamen—the women of Turkey as 
Turkish as Turks. 

The crucial fact is that, as women 
come forward into human activities, 
they become more civilized, they advance 
the grade of our common stock—lift 
the world’s standard. War isa result 
of conditions acting on temperament, 
the same conditions producing different 
results according to the race or the 
historic period. 

Our developing civilization is doing 
much to change conditions; but the 
development of women does more, for 
it changes temperament. The charac- 
teristics born of international acquaint- 
ance, of wide practical knowledge, and 
business experience—which make the 
civilized man less quick at the trigger 
than his uncivilized ancestors—will be 
far more general when our women 
share them. 

Thus in both ways do we see the 
good of the woman’s movement in 
these congresses: the women helping 
the world, and the world helping the 
women. 





It had been a golden fall. Few of the trees showed even a 
touch of red. The glory of a perpetual sunlight seemed to rest 
upon the yellow leaves. Chilson worked steadily; when he was 
not painting pictures he was thinking them. 

One morning he waked to find the world wrapped in a silent 
mystery of a mist—a new world of blue, silver, and gold; blue in 
the sky, blue over the earth, blue in the denseness of the mist clouds 
which thinned into silver as they rose; and everywhere the golden 
leaves. The ground was covered as with cloth of gold. Chilson 
drew a long breath as he looked. For one moment the relentless 
egotism of the artist was absorbed, overpowered. ‘* The light that 
never was on land or sea,’’ he murmured. Then self-consciousness 
rushed back upon him, bringing the compelling creative impulse. 

“* I must catch that mist.”’ With quick, accustomed fingers he 
opened his paint box, took out his palette and brushes, and set up 
his easel. A long look into the mist, then he thrust his brush into 
the paint and made a swift note of color; another long look and 
another sweep of the brush; then he stepped back, frowning analyti- 
cally into the opalescent sea of light. 

Just at that moment there came toward him, emerging from 
the mist, a creature that seemed the very essence of the morning— 
created from its clouds and light as was Venus from the foam of the 
sea. He smiled at the conceit; one might accept any extravagant 
fancy this unreal, wonderful morning. She came nearer, then 
stopped to rest, for she was carrying a heavy pail of water—tin, no 
doubt, at noonday, but silver in this light. Her gown was of faded 
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blue cotton, but it might have been a piece of the blue vapor aris- 
ing from the earth. Her hair was pale gold, and the misty light 
seemed to cling to it as the hoar-frost to the yellow leaves. 

The artist’s eyes went from the girl’s figure to his canvas. 
Already he saw his completed picture there. He raised his brush 
and made a swift indication of the figure, placed a blue shadow 
nicely, when she moved to take up her pail. ‘‘ Oh, don’t,’’ he cried, 
“you mustn’t go. I want you in my picture. Can’t you stay there 
—just that way—with the pail ?.”’ 

He was walking quickly towards her as he spoke. She stared 
at him with country curiosity, questioning the palette on his thumb, 
the bunch of brushes in his hand, the splashes of paint on his sleeve. 
But when her eyes reached his face they dropped quickly and she 
flushed, rendered suddenly conscious by the look in his eyes. 

‘““I—I can’t stop,’’ she stammered; ‘I have to take this water 
home.”’ 

“Oh, I will make that all right. I will pay you for posing— 
staying here, you know, and explain it to your mother, and all that. 
But I want you right now.’’ He spoke rapidly, peremptorily. She 
looked bewildered. 

““T could come back, maybe— ”’ 

““Come back! Good Lord, no. The mist would be gone, it 
is going now, and—how do I know that you won’t vanish with it ?”’ 

She did not understand his words or the light laugh that accom- 
panied them. She looked up at him wondering, a little troubled, 
her lips zpart. Her eyebrows and lashes, which were very dark, 
formed a curious contrast with her fair hair and blue eyes. The 
next minute he had seized her pail, emptied half its contents upon 
the ground, and returned it to her. 

‘“ Too heavy for you to hold full,’’ he explained hastily. ‘‘We 
can get more afterwards. Here, the arm was a little higher—so.”’ 
He touched her bared arm, from which the sleeve was rolled away, 
with the slight, impersonal tenderness with which he handled any 
beautiful thing, and again the flush swept over her face. She was 
beautiful to him, just as the morning was; but that would have 
been beyond her power to understand. He painted silently, absorb- 
edly, seeing her only as form and color, as a part of the scheme of 
his picture; yet it was love that she saw in those eyes that seemed 
to take possession of her—the deathless, supreme love of the artist 
for his god, his art— 

‘* The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow.’’ 

Unspeakably remote from the world of this child, whose 

external beauty had power to feed it, was such love as this! But 
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the fire in the man’s eyes stirred her with some crude, hitherto 
unknown emotion, and she stood nearly an hour, unconscious of 
time or fatigue, while he worked. That strange, almost subcon- 
scious power which we call genius had seized upon him as its instru- 
ment, and not until the mist had gone, and the dream world had 
become a familiar one, would he let her go. Then he walked home 
with her, carrying her pail. 


II 


Chilson asked four friends in to see his picture the afternoon 
before it was to be sent to the exhibition: Arthur Gilmore, whose 
studio was in the same building ; Anthony Thompson, a bald young 
man, who had a speaking acquaintance with art which enabled 
him to write the criticisms for the Record; Judith Withington and 
her sister Nancy. 

Judith Withington possessed the kind of distinction that 
makes itself felt immediately. Her sister had a light, piquant 
prettiness, and looked in her plumed hat as if she had stepped out 
of one of Sir Joshua’s pictures. Men fell in love with her more 
frequently than with Judith, whose beauty, like certain subtler 
differences in color, was not perceptible to all eyes; but artists 
never failed to look twice at Judith. 

““T believe it’s about the best work I have done,’’ began 
Chilson nervously when the moment had arrived. ‘* At least, I 
did think so ten minutes ago; but perhaps it isn’t any good after 
all.’’ He hesitated, with his hand upon the bit of cloth thrown over 
the picture. ‘* But you shall decide.”’ His look, though including 
them all, rested first and last upon Judith Withington. With an 
abrupt movement, he threw back the drapery. 

“Well?” he said at last, huskily, for no one had spoken. 

“Why, it’s great, Chris,’’ said Gilmore at last. ‘‘ So great 
that it is sure not to get the prize.” 

Chilson laughed, but forgot to answer. He was watching 
Judith, who had not spoken. She was still looking at the picture. 
At last, feeling his waiting, she lifted her eyes and met his—a 
second only; but in it he realized what was, perhaps, the most 
perfect happiness possible to his complex being, since in it the love 
both of man and artist was satisfied. Judith’s lips parted as if to 
speak ; then she turned away, and began trifling with some loose 
sketches lying on the table. 

“Talk about atmosphere,” the bald young man was saying, 
“why, you can fairly breathe it. Ugh! that mist actually makes 
one shiver.”’ 

“* You might call it ‘ The Maid of the Mist,’’’ suggested Judith. 
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Chilson turned to her with a quick smile. ‘“‘ That’s just 
what I called it.”’ 

“So this is your little country girl,’? commented Gilmore. 

“Yes, her color’s great, isn’t it? So—er—dramatic, that silver 
hair and those dark brows.’’ He studied the canvas between half- 
shut eyes. ‘* Yes, in a year or two her beauty will be gone,’’ he 
reflected. ‘“‘ That is the way with her kind. ‘They vulgarize so 
quickly; living on pie and cake, and living in stuffy rooms. Their 
bloom is gone before they are eighteen; they are old at twenty.” 

““ Here she is again,’’ cried Thompson, who had been turning 
over some canvases standing against the wall. 

“Tony, haven’t you learned yet the etiquette of the canvas 
with its back to you ?’’ growled Gilmore, amiably. 

The critic drew one out and turned it to catch the light: the 
same fair-haired girl, standing under the bare trees, among the dead 
leaves; behind her the cloud-laden autumn sky, with one long 
line of amber light behind the trees. 

“That is one of the last I did,’’ commented Chilson. 
“‘T have some water-colors somewhere—just sketches, if I can-find 
them.’’ He frowned reflectively. 

“The wonder is that he ever knows where anything is,’’ said 
Judith Withington, looking at the unclassified chaos of the corners. 

Thompson set the second canvas on the floor under “‘ The 
Maid of the Mist.”’ 

““Tt’s a sad little face,’’ he observed, studying the picture. 
““A mere accident of line, I suppose. Women’s faces are so 
misleading.’’ He looked suggestively at Nancy Withington. 

‘| doubt if any of them have misled you permanently, Tony,” 
she laughed back at him. 

“But in the other, the mist picture, the face is not sad,” 
observed Judith, dropping upon a divan. 

“She had rather a sympathetic face,’’ put in Chilson, looking 
up from a pile of sketches. ‘‘ She was a child of nature, in a way; 
not that she was fond of it—they seldom are, 1 think—but she 
seemed somehow to take on the color of the day. I noticed it that 
afternoon. There,” indicating the picture on the easel, “‘ it is the 
feeling of dawn—everything yet to come. In the other, see, the 
summer is dead, the day is dying, and there is a sort of autumn- 
twilight pathos in her eyes, isn’t there? Or didn’t I paint what I 
felt in it?’’ All his thoughts were for the moment turned inward. 
“I can never tell at first,’ he went on; “‘I suppose I cannot dis- 
entangle my memory from what is on the canvas.” 

“It suggests that song of Franz—Jm Herbst,’’ said Nancy, 
*** My love is false, I would I were dead.’”’ 
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“Oh, no,”’ exclaimed Judith quickly, ‘* it is not like that—not 
so sad as that.’’ Catching Nancy’s surprised look she added: ‘“‘I 
mean it is so cruelly sad—that song. It seems as if everything 
tragic in life were in it.”’ 

““In love, you mean,”’ corrected Gilmore, and Nancy smiled 
ambiguously. ‘‘ The same, if it is true that love is a woman’s whole 
existence,’’ she remarked, caressing the fur animal she had worn 
about her neck. 

“‘ But it isn’t,”’ observed Thompson, dropping into a capacious 
but rickety arm-chair beside her. ‘‘ Not now. No, if the senti- 
mental Lord Byron could return for one hour to this world of 
women’s clubs and golf skirts’’—he paused expressively, crossed 
and recrossed his legs—‘‘I tell you he would eat his words! ‘Times 
have changed.”’ 

“Times may have changed, but I doubt if women have very 
much,”’ returned Judith Withington laughing. ‘‘ Shorter skirts may 
bring wider interests, but, after all, clubs can’t fill a woman's soul 
as they do aman’s. We are not made that way, somehow.’ 

‘ Hear the out-of- date womanly woman !”’ exclaimed her sister 
with mock horror. 

“You don’t imagine for one moment that women of what we 
are pleased to call the people know anything about love, do you? 
I didn’t suppose anyone believed that in these days of rampant real- 
ism. Yes,’’ Thompson went on, stroking his mustache meditatively, 
“‘ we hear a great deal about the great heart of the people, but the 
real truth of the matter is that the people have no heart !’’ 

“But you don’t really think that, Mr. Thompson,’’ exclaimed 
Judith. 

“Seriously, Miss Judith; no question about it. The nearest 
approach to love they know is mother-love, and that is more than 
half instinct. The struggle for existence would kill the finer feel- 
ings if they had them; and, anyway, can the finer feelings exist 
without intelligence ?”’ 

“Why, of course,’’ began Judith. 

“But really, do you think so?”’ drawled Thompson, adjusting 
himself more comfortably into the depths of the arm-chair. ‘‘ They 
are so appallingly business-like in their love affairs and death affairs 
and all that. Their point of view is grossly material—grossly 
material.”’ 

“That reminds me of something my mist-maiden told me 
about her sister,’”’ put in Chilson from the corner where he was 
hunting the missing sketches. ‘‘ The girl broke her engagement 
because the poor chap lived so far away; the place was so ‘ terrible 
unhandy,’ she said.”’ 
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*“Oh, Chris, not really! She didn’t talk like that—that 
impossibly beautiful creature !’’ exclaimed Nancy. 

“She did not love him; that was all,’’ said Judith thought- 
fully. ‘“‘ When material things come first—whether it is a question 
of red plush furniture, or a house at Newport—love is not there.” 

“Ah, I have them,” cried Chilson, emerging flushed and 
triumphant from a wilderness of canvases with a portfolio in his 
hands. “I disagree with both of you people,’”’ he observed to Miss 
Withington and Gilmore as he came towardsthem. He always dis- 
agreed with his most engaging manner. ‘‘ Thompson is right.” 
He caught Judith’s eye. ‘“‘ Love is a finer thing than such poor 
wretches know. It is—in part, at least—a recognition between 
souls! I doubt if most of these creatures have any soul,’ he con- 
cluded harshly, brushing the dust from the portfolio with a Turkish 
scarf. 

““A soul is undoubtedly a rare thing,’’ observed Thompson 
languidly, drawing himself up to an upright position in the chair. 
“* Show us the pictures.’’ 

“* At least it is a matter of evolution; not all people are born 
with one,’’ concluded Chilson, seating himself before them with the 
portfolio on his knee. 

Thompson pulled forward a chair to hold the sketches as Chil- 
son picked them out and set them up, one at a time. One showed 
her raking leaves in the sunshine; another, holding a baby brother; 
another, washing clothes in the checkered sunlight, under the apple 
trees. 

““There is another in oil,’’ remarked the artist when all the 
water colors had been commented upon. He drew forward a good- 
sized canvas, holding it so that the painted side was hidden. ‘“‘I 
had wanted to do her in something white, but she didn’t have any 
white dress- -they never seem to have, somehow ; they prefer fright- 
ful figured things—I told her about what I wanted, showed her a 
picture of a girl in a loose white affair—and one day, to my surprise, 
she carae to the studio and stood in the door like this.’ He set 
the picture down before them and again they looked in silence. A 
white-robed child looked out at them from the canvas, seeming half 
to evade their glance. 

“You have caught something living there, Chilson,’’ said 
Thompson with unwonted seriousness. 

““ What a delicious shyness and reluctance! It was the dress, I 
suppose,”’ said Gilmore. ‘“‘Was she aware of her decorative 
qualities ?”’ 

““Well, I am afraid I stirred up her self-consciousness a bit,’’ 
said Chilson carelessly, “‘ painting her so much, you know.” He 
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bent to pick up a water color that had fallen to the floor. “‘ Pity, 
but she had to find it out sometime, didn’t she ?”’ 

“She looks like Galatea receiving her soul or something of 
that sort,’’ reflected Gilmore dreamily. 

Judith rose abruptly and went over to the other side of the 
studio, apparently to study the brushwork of the other two pictures. 
After a moment Chilson followed her. This brought them a little 
apart from and behind the others. 

“What was her name, Chris ?”’ she asked him as he came up. 

“Her name? Janet; Janet Merryweather.”’ 

“* Merryweather ?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘She wasn’t so awfully merry, either. Some- 
times she was extremely dismal and contrary.’’ 

““Yes?’’ She paused, then added, with a slight movement of 
her hand towards the picture her sister had likened to Jm Herbst : 
““ This seems to have been one of her dismal days.” 

“Yes, I believe it was.”” He squinted critically at the picture. 

“Did you really mean what you said just now about people of 
her kind having no feeling ?”’ 

‘No fine feeling—no sentiment, that is.’’ 

She picked up a pencil sketch lying on the table, scrutinized it 
closely without seeing it, and laid it down again. ‘I think this 
girl looks as if she might—feel things.’’ 

““Oh, in a way, perhaps. Not in your way or mine. As a 
dog suffers, who dies on his master’s grave.’’ 

“Well, what greater proof can a man of mind or a genius 
give ?”’ She looked up and met his eyes. 

*“** And I will love thee to the death and out beyond into the 
world to come,’”’ he quoted softly. He was thinking that there 
were lines in Judith’s face of which he could never tire. After- 
wards he remembered the look in her eyes, and wondered if she 
had been troubled about anything. 


Ill 


It was not more than a week after the exhibition had closed 
that a change came in Christopher Chilson’s fortunes. A western 
millionaire, imbued with the desire to patronize home talent, had 
given the young artist an order for the decoration of the dining-hall 
in his palatial new country place. So enthusiastic had he become 
over ‘‘ The Maid of the Mist ’”’ that he had visited Chilson’s studio 
in South Washington Square, where he saw some studies for a 
potential mural decoration that settled his mind and Chilson’s fate. 
Chilson’s engagement to Judith Withington was formally announced. 
They were to be married in the spring. 
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One afternoon she went to see the studies for his decoration. 
She entered, bringing the scent of violets with her into the dingy 
studio. 

“You should always wear violets with that gown; that purple 
spot is in exactly the right place,’’ observed the artist, scrutinizing 
her critically. ‘‘ The composition is perfect.’’ 

“IT wish you wouldn’t allude to me as a composition, Chris,”’ 
she complained with a little laugh, as she loosened the fur about 
her neck. ‘‘It makes me feel as if I merely represented so many 
tubes of Windsor and Newton.” 

He pushed forward the decrepit armchair, and stood smiling 
down at her a trifle absently as she sat drawing off her gloves. 

“They are exactly right,’ he repeated. ‘How did you 
know ?”’ 

‘You knew ; you sent them.” 

His expression changed; the artist became lost in the lover. 

““ It was because they are like you,”’ he said softly. 

“Where is the decoration ?’’ she inquired a moment later, 
looking around. 

““Here,”’ he produced a long narrow canvas, upon which a 
decorative scheme in five panels was roughly indicated. He laid it 
down on the floor in front of her, then came back to her side. 

“That gives a general idea of the composition. But you 
can’t see it down there.”’ He dragged forward an old oak settle 
standing against the wall, and set the canvas up on it. 

“You see, I took the Tennyson ‘Elaine’ as a motive. This 
first one is when they meet Lancelot in the castle court. The 
next is where Lancelot is telling them tales of Camelot and the 
tournaments, and all that; and that is where Elaine fastens on his 
scarlet sleeve—that is a nice little spot of red, isn’t it? The fourth 
is where he meets her in the garden. Oh wait! I want to show 
you the sketch of my little ‘Maid of the Mist’ that I took that 
one from. In fact, it started me on the whole scheme.’”’ He 
went over to a pile of canvases standing against the wall, and, 
selecting one, set it beside the other, turning it to catch the light. 

“Tt is where she says ‘I have gone mad; I love you; let me 
die!’’’ Anecho of the passion of the words crept into his voice. 

““ Well,” he said at last, ““ Why don’t you speak ? Don’t you 
like it? You always make me wait so.”’ 

She sat leaning forward, looking at the picture, a certain 
tenseness in her attitude; but she did not answer. 

““Of course it is only a sketch,’’ he began depreciatingly, 
“‘almost entirely from memory, based upon a quick drawing—a 
mere record of the action and pose, really.” 
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Still no response. She drew a long breath, and leaned back, 
pressing her hands over her eyes with a quick movement. 

“Judith! What is it?” 

““ That girl’s face —”’ 

He gave a quick, puzzled glance from the face in the picture 
to the one before him. ‘‘I don’t understand.” 

““ Her face,’’ she repeated. “‘It is the look in the girl’s face. 
I can’t bear it.’’ 

He knit his brows. “I don’t understand.” 

She withdrew her eyes from the picture, as if with a physical 
effort, and looked over towards the bit of sky framed in the 
window. “It is so terribly real,’ she said, speaking more quietly. 
“I hadn’t expected quite that sort of thing. It is so terribly real, 
it—it startled me.”’ 

“You think it inappropriate—you don’t like it ?”’ 

She shook her head. He glanced with a troubled frown at 
the canvas. 

“‘ But the face won’t be so realistic in the decoration. Is it that 
you think the pose too dramatic—not sufficiently restful?’’ He was 
very anxious now. He entirely forgot her unexpected agitation in 
his absorption in this artistic problem. ‘‘I dare say you are right. 
A wall decoration should be primarily restful, subordinate. You 
always are right.’’ He studied the canvas anxiously. 

““Chris—you don’t understand. I wasn’t thinking about—art 
principles just then.’’ She arose and went over to the window. 

He went over to her side. ‘‘ Why, what is it then? I don’t 
understand. Something is troubling you.” 

Down in the Square the children played noisily, the electric 
cars buzzed past, and a hand-organ started a popular air. The 
window was open at the top, and the sounds came into the room 
distinctly. At last she turned and faced him, one hand behind her 
against the window-ledge, the other catching a chair-back in the 
tense grasp of a woman struggling with some inner excitement. 
But her voice was quiet as usual when she spoke. 

“Chris, tell me something first, please.’’ She paused, and 
there was a slight quiver about her nostrils. “I want to know—if 
you ever saw her look—like that.’’ 

He glanced at the picture. In the retrospective mental effort, 
his uneasiness again slipt momentarily from his mind. 

““Yes,’’ he reflected. ‘‘ Yes, I think she looked just that way 
—I remember it gave me the idea of the picture. The movement 
and expression suggested Elaine. Of course, it had been in my 
mind before. Tennyson has always suggested decorative motives 
to me.”’ 
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She interrupted him with a quick gesture—she who had never 
tired of listening to his thoughts and dreams. He looked down at 
her and realized with a shocked surprise that for some reason she 
was suffering ; realized, too, that she was very beautiful so. Gradu- 
ally the personal emotion faded, the lover became lost in the artist. 
He began to paint her mentally. But a contraction, a swift change 
of line in the face checked the current of his thought. She turned 
her head with an abrupt movement. He put out his hand for hers, 
but she drew it back with a quick shake of the head. 

“Why, Judith, what is it ?” 

She clasped her hands before her eyes. 

““T can’t stand it—how can you bear to look at it—you who 
made her look like that!’’ She walked quickly over to the table. 
“Where are the others? I saw them when I came in—I want to 
see them together—’’ She was turning over the loose sketches 
with quick, nervous fingers, selecting certain ones as she talked. 

“* Judith, what is the matter; can’t you explain ?”’ 

“There!”? She picked out all the pictures of Janet and 
placed them in front of the decorative studies. ““ And “ The Maid of 
the Mist’ too—’’ She went over to the easel and flung aside the 
drapery. 

““There!’? With a quick gesture she included all the 
pictures. ‘“‘ There is the whole story. I have been thinking ever 
since I saw them that other afternoon—I see it so plainly now. 
That first one is, as you said, like the morning—all fresh and 
unconscious and untroubled. I knew that was the first time you 
had seen her—I knew it before you said it. And this one among 
the dead leaves—’’ She paused. ‘‘She had known you some 
time then; she isn’t quite a child there. She has learned to feel— 
to wonder about it. But this one—’’ indicating the picture with 
the white dress. 


“Judith—”’ 


“In this one—why, when I saw it that first time, with the others, 
I could scarcely stand it—it seemed as if I could hear her heart beat.”’ 

‘Judith, what are you talking about? You surely can’t think 
—why—the child was shy and troubled about her dress, that was 
all; she wanted to please me and—’’ 

“Yes, yes, she wanted to please you, I know. She wanted it 
terribly—more than anything else in the world—you have painted 
that too. And in this last one—’’ She turned toward the Elaine 
sketch. ‘‘ Well, that is the end of it all. What was it you had 
said to her? No, don’t tell me; I don’t want to know. It was 
the end—that is clear enough, and she knows it. It is like Elaine. 
No wonder you thought of it !’”’ 
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He stood staring at her, not yet quite comprehending, almost 
doubting the evidence of his senses. But seeing her—for the first 
time in his knowledge of her—unnerved, uncontrolled, he realized at 
last a seriousness in the situation. He went up to her and took her 
hands in a determined clasp, despite her resistance. 

“Judith, look at me. Now, tell me exactly what you mean.” 

She tried to draw back, but he held her fast. She bent her 
head and would not meet his eyes. 

““ Look at me.” 

At last she raised her head. ‘“* Chris, do you mean to say that 
you don’t know ?”’ 

** What ?” 

““ That she loved you.” 

“* She—Janet !”’ 

His clasp relaxed and she drew her hands from his. He 
laughed. ‘“‘Well, no. I certainly did not know that.’’ Then his 
tone changed. ‘‘How absurd! How did you ever get such an 
idea into your head ?”’ 

She made a gesture towards the pictures. His eyes followed 
her movement, lingering a moment upon the canvases. 


““ But not really! How ridiculous; how preposterous. Why, 
Judith !’’ 


““Oh, can’t you see it? Don’t you really know? But 
whether you knew it or not, you have painted it. Those pictures 
are the history of her heart.’ 

“‘And you believe,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘ that I could make love to 


her—to any other woman—”’ He came nearer, but she drew back. 

“Janet was my model, Judith,” he said at length, speaking 
quietly, but with some effort. ‘* You understand what that means.”’ 
Then as she did not answer, he continued: ‘“‘You are quite 
wrong, absolutely and entirely mistaken. If you will listen, 1 would 
like to tell you all there is to tell.’’ Again in his eagerness, he 
moved closer to her, but she drew back until she touched the 
window. 

““ Not now, Chris, please, I would rather not. It is getting 
late, 1 must go.”’ 

“Yes, now.’’ 

She sank down upon the window seat, overcome with a sudden 
sensation of physical weakness, and turned from him looking down 
into the Square. 

“There isn’t much to tell; it is all there as you say,’’ he 
began, with a motion towards the pictures, ‘“‘ but not in the sense 
you mean. I painted her all the time, those last two months. It 
was an absolutely impersonal affair all through. She was my model. 
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She was paid for it. She was a child, anyway. I don’t need to 
tell you that I never made love to her—you know I could not say 
that kind of thing to any woman but you.”’ 

A brief smile flashed over her face. “‘I know you can’t pos- 
sibly help treating every woman you meet as if you adored her; and, 
of course—I understand. But,’’ her face clouded again, ‘‘ that poor 
unsophisticated, little country girl—how could she discriminate— 
how could she understand? Ah, it is so easy to see what you must 
have meant to her. Chris, it doesn’t matter what you say—lI 
know; I énew that you brought that look to her face. You say 
yourself you saw it there.’”’ Again the pictured face drew her 
reluctant eyes—reflecting as it were its own anguish into them. 

“You brought that look to her face—you kept it there. You 
said the words that you knew would bring the change you wanted. 
Yes, it is true. I know you so well, you can’t help it; I have seen 
you do it with the people you paint. It is as if the girl’s heart were 
a bit of drapery or a flower that you would touch to place as you 
wish it. You managed the light and shade of her feeling that way— 
oh, Chris, don’t you see? You have painted those pictures with 
her very heart’s blood! ”’ 

She leaned back against the window casement, her face 
shadowy in the fading light. Chilson stared down at her. How 
exquisite was that uneven line of the brows, that foreshortened 
angle of the chin; how tragic the line of the eyelids and mouth! 
“Our Lady of Pain ’—the Swinburne phrase drifted into his 
mind. He felt the scent of the purple violets that she wore, as 
though it were in some subtle sense the expression of that beauty 
of pain. The sound of an indrawn breath roused him again. 

“Your point of view is absolutely false—unlike you,’’ he began 
hurriedly. ‘‘I don’t know what to say—how to make you see it 
as it is.’’ He broke off frowning. Suddenly he caught both her 
hands. “‘ Dearest, such an absurd, foolish idea for you to get. 
How did it happen? Whycan’t I make you understand? She was 
nothing but a child—an illiterate, beautiful child. If you could see 
her you would understand.”’ 

She drew her hands from his and turned again to the picture. 

“‘And the day you painted that—”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Wait till you hear about the tragic emotions 
that gave her face that ‘ look’ which is troubling you.’’ He seated 
himself upon the edge of the model stand and went on: ‘‘ That 
day—she had been posing for me in the white dress. It was the 
day before I left. She had been telling me that she wanted to be 
a professional model, and she wanted me to take her back to town 
and start her. It would have been a great mistake, of course, and 
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I told her so. You see she had found out that she was beautiful, 
and had lost her head a bit. She was persistent enough about it— 
the little beggar—I was fairly worn out with her. I remember she 
kept saying over and over like a child: * Please let me go, please let 
me go ’—and she threw out her hands like that,’’ he nodded toward 
the sketch. ‘‘ There was a bit of paper lying on the table—”’ 

“Oh, Chris! Mo—”’ 

He saw her head go down on her arm. “Judith,’’ he cried, 
“‘you don’t understand—don’t do that.’’ He clinched his hands in 
his pockets, and stood looking down at the floor. At last she lifted 
her head, but kept it turned from him. 

‘“ And after that you painted her!”’ 

He knit his brows. ‘‘After that—yes; well, why not ? Good 
heavens, Judith, the girl did not love me! Why, it is the most 
absurd thing I ever heard of. Do you think she was hurt as you 
are now, when I made that memorandum of her face and attitude? 
It was a trivial disappointment—a pang of hurt vanity that you see 
in her face there—nothing else. Yes, for a moment she looked 
tragic enough, as if it were a matter of life and death, as children 
do about the things they’want, and I caught the moment—that is 
all. Apparently I succeeded too well.’’ He paused; then, as she 
did not speak, went on: ‘“‘She could not have done it to order, 
you know ; you couldn’t get a model to do that; it has to be spon- 
taneous. I don’t see that there was anything so brutal in my taking 
a note; using her, if you like, justthen. You think it cold-blooded 
and cruel and all that, but one would never get anywhere in art if 
he were not cold-blooded, now and then. You have to get on the 
outside of things to paint them—’”’ 

“Oh, Chris, don’t. I can’t bear to hear you talk that way. 
It makes me afraid of you. I don’t believe you are quite human 
when you paint. You would have painted her if she had killed 
herself for love of you. Sometimes I feel as if you never think of 
anything but the look of things. Sometimes I think you only care 
for me because you find me paintable—or something of that sort. 
Perhaps you would like to paint me now—as you have hurt me— 
how dol look? Perhaps I suggest something to you!” 

“Judith !’? He caught her in his arms. ‘‘You will take that back.”’ 

“* How can I know—”’ 

“ Take it back.” 

She shook her head, then suddenly raised it and looked at him. 

“Oh, Chris, say it isn’t so,’’ she whispered. 

But the next moment her eyes fell again upon the picture. 
The fading light seemed to concentrate upon the face. She drew 
herself almost violently from his arms. 
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“Ah, the poor child—she must have suffered really, to look 
like that!’ 

He gave an impatient exclamation. ‘‘ Achild’s disappointment, 
and out of it came the suggestion for this work which has made our 
marriage possible.”’ 

“Ah,” she cried sharply, ‘thatisit. That is what I cannot 
bear, that my happiness should be bought with hers; is her life 
for mine—almost. I can’t stand the thought of it.’’ 

““And do you think that you are giving Janet happiness by 
making me miserable? Suppose her heart were irretrievably broken, 
would you do any good by making three people wretched instead of 
one—if it were true that she cared, which it isn’t ?”’ 

“I can’t think that we have a right to happiness that comes 
that way,’’ she answered. 

He gave a short laugh. ‘‘ You are absolutely illogical, fanatic. 
The whole trouble is you are putting yourself in her place. She 
doesn’t feel about things the way you do. I don’t care what you 
think, I Anow. Judith, I have seen enough of her kind of people to 
know. My love for you is in and through everything in my life ; 
everything beautiful in the world only means you. I feel you in all 
the things we both love. Do you suppose for one moment that 
Janet’s poor, bare, sordid, little soul knows anything like that ?”’ 

“It is a question of filling one’s world, one’s life,’’ she 
answered slowly ; “‘if you filled hers—”’ 

““ Her world is absolutely material, elementary, squalid.” 

** All the easier for her to break her heart. When you went 
she had nothing left. I believe I would rather you had loved her.”’ 
But the minute the words were spoken she made a quick gesture 
as if to recall them. ‘‘ No, no, of course—I don’t mean that; but 
I cannot marry you with this between us.”’ 

“You surely will not let this absurd fancy make any difference! 
Why, if it were true, it should not make any difference.”’ 

“I cannot help it, Chris, it does make a difference. The look 
in that girl’s face would come between us always—it would be 
worse than separation or death.”’ 

He set his teeth in his lip and gripped a chair-back in both 
hands. ‘“‘Judith, you are maddening. - It would be ridiculous if it 
were not tragic. Do you realize that this idea has come to you 
solely through my pictures, the work of my imagination ? Howcan 
you separate what I saw from what I put in it? You have never 
seen the real Janet.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You painted what you saw that time. 
Perhaps, being an artist, you have a right to break a few hearts for 
art’s sake. Some people think so, do they not?” 
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She walked over to the divan and began feeling among the 
cushions. He followed her. 

““ What are you looking for ?”’ 

““My gloves.” 

“Wait, I will light the gas.” 

““Never mind, I have them.’’ She moved toward the door. 

“You are going,’’ he cried, startled. ‘“* Wait, I will go with 
you.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t.”’ 

“Why, certainly; I can’t let you go alone; it is almost dark.” 

He started to get his hat and coat, but as he saw that she was 
almost at the door—that she was really going, he got there first and 
stood before her, barring the way. 

“Ah, don’t make it so hard, Chris.’ 

“* 1 know you can’t seriously mean that you will let this make 
any difference,’’ he said, trying to speak quietly. ‘‘ You would not 
throw me over for a little thing like this—if you love me, you will 
not.”’ 

“But it isn’t a little thing, Chris. It isn’t just the question 
of her unhappiness. It is that you could do it—and not know. I 
could never trust you as a woman should trust the man she marries. 
Some day you might break my heart, and—not know.”’ 

“Judith, how can you say it!” 

“I am afraid—”’ 

He looked at her in helpless exasperation and pain, feeling a 
certain still quality of resistance in her that he had not realized 
before. And as he looked, he felt something rising within him, suf- 
focating him. His breath began to come quickly, unevenly. Then 
suddenly he brushed past her and rushed across the room to his 
picture; but her quick, intuitive fear intercepted him. She was 
there a second after. His hands were on the canvas, but she man- 
aged to get between him and it. 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

“* Destroy it, all of them. Perhaps that will restore you to your 
senses.”’ 

“You can’t—you mustn’t. They aren’t yours, you haven’t 
the right—Chris—don’t.”’ 

““ Take your hands away—they are mine. I painted them.” 

“Chris, you are hurting me—don’t—”’ 

In his blind impulse of destruction he seized her by the wrists 
to draw her out of the way. But, as he felt her hold give way 
under his rough grasp, he let go suddenly. 

“* Judith, forgive me—what a brute Iam! Did I hurt you?” 

Then his eyes chanced to fall upon one of the water colors and 
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the passion flared up again. He caught it before she realized what 
he was doing, and he tore it in a dozen pieces. She caught at his 
hands, trying to restrain him, and for the first time he saw the tears 
in her eyes. 

“It is as if you tore my heart with your hands,’’ she said. She 
bent over the floor feeling for the pieces. He watched her silently, 
making no move to help or restrain her; watched her lay the frag- 
ments on the table, trying to fit them together, with the tears blur- 
ring her sight. Why was she crying over his picture, when she had 
been leaving him forever the minute before, cool and dry-eyed ? 

“‘T cannot make it come right,’’ she said unsteadily. 

““Is it me you care for, or my work, I wonder?”’ he said bit- 
terly. ‘*‘ You have no feeling at all for me, apparently, yet you are 
crying over that senseless bit of paper.’’ 

She bent over the ruined water color without answering. It 
was not the first time her silence had maddened him. 

“You care to save the pictures, yet you are willing to spoil my 
life for an idea. Do you suppose for one minute I could keep that 
cursed thing that has made the trouble ?”’ 

“If you love me, you will not hurt it.’’ 

“You seem to hate it; it makes you wretched to look at it, 
yet you actually cry at the thought of its being destroyed.’’ He 
pursued his way miserably and perplexedly through the eccentricities 
of this feminine attitude. “‘I don’t understand. I thought I knew 
you, but I don’t know you at all.’ 

“It is your picture,” she answered, “‘and it is great.’’ Her 
hand rested apprehensively on the top of the unframed canvas. It 
was a delicate hand, sensitively organized, like the woman. Chil- 
son’s eyes were upon it, and he saw that it was trembling. He 
thought of her habitual fine reserve that had always held the slightest 
emotional expression in check. Even he, the man that she loved, 
had felt how far below the surface her feelings lay. A realization 
came to him of what this uncontrol meant in one of her tempera- 
ment. He raised his eyes from the hand and looked up into her 
face. Their eyes met. 

“* Promise me,”’ she said, “‘that you will not hurt one of the 
pictures,”’ 

“* Dearest, you didn’t mean it—”’ 

“——, 

He was silent, considering. Of course he would see her again 
tomorrow. This was a quixotic, excited mood. In a day or two 
she would see the absurdity of it. He was a fool to take her so 
seriously. 

‘““ You may put them away, if you like,’’ he said at last. ‘“‘I 
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I shall not paint again until you give me back your promise.”’ 

She smiled faintly at him. ‘I am not afraid. You can’t help 
painting. I think you have genius, Chris. The world is just 
beginning to find you out.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You are my world,” he said. 

He watched her put the pictures away. His eyes followed her 
as she moved across the room. She was almost at the door when 
he started forward and caught her hand. 

“Judith, don’t leave me like this—I love you so—”’ 

But she drew her hand from his and turned away, feeling for 
the door. And even at that moment he was conscious of the line 
of the pure profile turned from him, barely visible against the dark- 
ness of the room. 

A door banged in the corridor and a man’s voice, loud and 
cheerful, came down the hall singing : 

‘For I’m off for Philadelphy in the morning.”’ 

Then came a loud, continuous tattoo upon the door. He 
heard the door open, was conscious of a flash of light from the hall, 
then darkness again, as the portiére fell; he heard Judith’s voice 
speaking to the voice outside, which answered in an abject tone of 
apology; heard her hurried refusal of some proffered attention, then 
her light step down the hall, and Gilmore’s voice inside the room. 

“Are you here, Chris? What’s up? Why is the Princess 
going home alone? Why are you so dark in here? Have you 
heard about the prize I took at Philadelphia? Come out and cele- 
brate. I’m rich; vulgarly, grossly rich.’? He struck a match and 
walked into the room, guarding the light with his hand. ‘‘ Where 
are you, anyway? Lost yourtongue? How sweet the room smells 
—like violets!’’ 


IV 


Late October again, and on every side the gay leaves falling. 
The scent of burning leaves in the air, the blue smoke rising here 
and there between the trees. Judith Withington walked along the 
country road. At her right, close to the roadside, a bald, white 
house stood alone in unrelieved, treeless ugliness; a house of the 
shape that children draw upon their slates. She paused before it, 
comparing it with the description in her mind. Just at that moment 
a fair-haired girl came around the house and walked down the path. 

Judith’s heart leapt. She stood before the gate waiting. The 
girl, catching sight of her, began to stare and walk more slowly. 
As she reached the gate, the eyes of the two met; the village girl 
became conscious 2nd embarrassed ; her eyes dropped. 
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““It cannot be,’’ thought Judith, “‘and yet, she is very like. It 
must be asister.’’ Her eyes searched the girl’s face eagerly. Here 
was the same silvery hair, the intensely blue eyes with the dark 
brows and lashes, and yet in some way a subtle, indescribable 
difference. 

‘I beg pardon,” she said aloud, “‘can you tell me if a Miss 
Merryweather lives here ?’’ 

The blue eyes were traveling up and down Judith’s clothes; 
their expression was defiant and vaguely resentful. She looked up 
frowning. 

‘* Mis’ Merryweather ? Ma, you mean? Yes, she lives here.” 

Judith hesitated. “‘I meant a Miss Janet Merryweather.”’ 
She waited for the answer with her slight, sweet smile. 

“Oh, say,” the girl laughed unmusically, “that’s a good one. 
There aint any Janet Merryweather. I did used to answer to that 
name,’’ she continued, becoming dignified, “‘ but I am Mis’ Andrew 
Wheeler, now.’’ She made the announcement with an elaborate 
carelessness and the evident expectation of making an impression— 
and she made it, although she was denied the joy that came of that 
knowledge. 

““Then you are the girl that Mr. Chilson used to paint!” 
Judith exclaimed. She studied the girl’s face anxiously ; there was 
no change except for the flash of recognition and surprise. 

“Mr. Chilson! Well, I guess I am. Do you know him?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“Well, I declare! I ain’t heard of*him since.’”’ She looked 
off reflectively. ‘‘Well, I never! So you know him. How is he? 
How long since you seen him ?”’ 

She came nearer to Miss Withington, who seemed to be 
withdrawing visibly from her atmosphere, although she had not 
moved. 

““L have not seen him—very lately. I saw his picture of you 
last winter. I—knew he had painted here last year, and when I 
saw you just now, I wondered if you were not the girl he painted 
so much.”’ 

““Yes, ma’am, the same,’’ returned Mis’ Wheeler with an 
attempt at airiness. “‘ My, how he used to keep me a-posing, as 
he called it! I declare, I was just dog-tired some days.’’ She put 
back a large, loose curl with elegantly distended fingers. 

Judith Withington gazed down at her in blank unbelief. The 
face of the “‘ Maid of the Mist’’ looked back at her as it might have 
appeared reflected in some imperfect mirror, subtly changed and 
marred. The lines surely there, yet, as it were, blurred. The 
whitish fair hair, frizzed into lifeless dryness, stood out around her 
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WE head in an outline vulgar, distorted, hideous. Her tight, ill-fitting 
silk waist was covered with cotton lace and was put carelessly 
¥ together with pins. 

\ Not a detail of that unlovely effect escaped the fine, discrimi- 

\ nating glance of the well-bred woman; the soiled neck ribbon, the 

MA cheap finery, the pathetic vanity; above all, the girl’s satisfaction 

Hi with it all. 

{| And this was the mystical “Elaine’’ for whom she would 
have foregone her happiness! The face of Chilson’s picture 

.\ arose unbidden before her mental vision. Ina year this change had 

i) come ! 

Sy She remembered dimly that he had prophesied something of 
the kind. He had been right and she was wrong. Ah, the joy of 
that thought ! 

“You are married, then,” she said hurriedly, “‘ and happy, of 

( course.’’ She still waited for this last confirmation. 

as “Well, I’m happy enough, I guess,’’ returned Mis’ Wheeler 
hee with another ill-regulated laugh. ‘“‘I’d ought to be, certainly. Half 
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the girls in town was after Andy Wheeler. He’s a traveling gentle- 
man,’’ she added elegantly. She would like to have told more to 
this tall woman whom she mentally characterized as “‘ stuck up,”’ 
but Judith was holding out her hand in the act of departure. 

““ Good-bye,’’ she said with a smile of peculiar radiance, ‘I am 
so glad to have seen you; the pictures were so beautiful, it has been 
a great pleasure.’’ 

Mis’ Wheeler put out a limp, awkward hand and stared again. 
Something about this woman suggested money to her. Why did 
she wear such plain clothes? Janet’s contempt for the simple 
tailor-made gown contributed to the easy condescension of her 
manner in parting. 

“* Good- bye,’’ she said affably, “‘ don’t forget to tell Mr. Chil- 
son you seen me.” 

Judith Withington hurried down the road towards the depot. 
It was two miles, but she could not have sat still in a carriage just 
then. The events of the past eight months passed before her 
mental vision in a rapid review, seen as telegraph poles from a car 
window: his repeated attempts to see her that week after her last 
visit to his studio; her departure South the following week; his 
imploring letters, to all of which she had sent but one answer—and 
then, at last, his silence. Four months of silence! Ah, how she 
had struggled to forget, to keep the thought of him from the sur- 
face of her mind, and how the under-consciousness of him lay there 
always, part of every breath she drew! Never, as long as she lived, 
she felt, could she escape from that consciousness. She was his 
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irrevocably and forever. How mad, how foolish, how quixotic she 
had been! Would he ever forgive her ? 

At the depot she learned that a train into New York was due 
immediately. At the sound of the telegraph machine the idea 
flashed across her mind of sending him an immediate message, but 
she restrained the impulse, thinking to send him a note from town 
that night. 

When the train-boy came through the car with the papers, 
she bought one and tried to read. But her brain refused to trans- 
late the meaning of the print before her eyes. Presently the heading 
““Art Notes”’ caught her attention. She glanced down the column 
in the hope of seeing some mention of his name. It was no great 
surprise when she did see it. She read eagerly: 

‘Christopher Chilson, whose remarkable picture attracted so 
much attention at one of the Spring exhibitions, sails tomorrow on 
The Deutschland. Mr. Chilson takes with him his much-discussed 
“Maid of the Mist,’ besides some other more recent work which 
has not been exhibited here, but which, we understand, will be seen 
in the Salon this season. It is said that Mr. Chilson intends to 
settle permanently in Paris.”’ 

The paper fell from her hand. The train started, stopped, 
jarred, and started again. She turned her face towards the window 
and looked out at the painted advertisements upon the rocks and 
the dusty foliage moving slowly past. And he had said: “‘I shall not 
paint again until you give me back your promise.’? She remembered 
how she had put the “‘ Maid of the Mist’”’ with the other studies 
face to the wall. She saw the look in his eyes. “‘I shall not touch 
them until you come back to take them out again.’”,—And now 
he was taking them to Paris—tomorrow—the train would not 
reach New York until six o’clock. She turned to the shipping 
news. Her hands shook so that she could hardly turn the sheets 
of the paper. The boat would sail early in the morning. An odd 
trembling seized upon her. What if, after all, she should be too 
late? Tomorrow! But the boat had not sailed yet. 
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Love’s Old Sweet Song 


Gouverneur Morris in McClure's Magazine 


She’s all laughter, my goddess ; 
Her name’s Very Sweet, 
And she’s one Dearest Dear 
From her head to her feet. 
With her wonderful ways and her wonderful 
eyes ‘ 
She is all to me foolish and all to me wise. 


Less a girl than a goddess— 
Her fancy proposes, 
Not a goddess so much 
As an armful of roses. 
—- my world blooms with her, since it all 
ies 
In those wonderful ways and those wonderful 
eyes. 


She’s all to me always, 
That goes without saying ; 
My prayers are of her, 
And they go without praying ; 
May sweet dreams possess her, may fortune 
caress her! 
Her name’s Very Sweet, and my name is God 
Bless her. 


King Leopold as a Captain of 
Industry 


Samuel Phillips Verner in The Forum 

The means of Leopold and his coad- 
jutors were limited, and the work before 
them was apparently boundless. It looks 
now as if, but for the rubber and ivory, 
they must have been forced to relinquish 
their undertaking. Europe prophesied 
failure from the very beginning. The 
comic papers made the Congo scheme 
a favorite topic for ridicule. Eminent 
scientists said that the country could 
never be exploited by white men. Com- 
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mercial bodies looked askance at Congo 
investments. Leopold was called alter- 
nately a hare-brained philanthropist and 
an enthusiastic hobby-rider. The Congo 
State was regarded as a royal plaything. 
Even Belgium would scarcely send to the 
field any but hardy priests and the bad 
boys of the noble families. The utmost 
difficulty was found at first in securing 
able and good men for pioneers. There 
were a few of these among the highest 
officials; but most of the white men 
who went to the Congo were the scum 
of Europe. 

From this dark background two facts 
emerge into prominent relief: the genius 
of Leopold, and the capability for de- 
velopment possessed by the Congo coun- 
try. The king never wavered. He 
spent his millions like water. He had 
a faith which looks sublime in the light of 
the past and of the present. His dogged 
tenacity of purpose in the Congo ven- 
ture must appear to any impartial be- 
holder little short of marvellous. We 
Americans boast of our kings of finance 
and captains of industry; but here is a 
real king, who, as a monarch of finance 
and captain of industry, puts Rockefeller 
and Morgan into the shade. Leopold’s 
act of taking over the public domain of 
the Congo territory makes him absolute 
master over nearly a million square miles. 
No parliament controls him, no consti- 
tution restricts him. At the lowest 
value he places on his possessions he is 
worth $300,000,000 in land alone; and 
when the value of the land in metals 
and minerals and for trading and other 
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purposes is considered, it is evident that 
the King of Belgium is the wealthiest 
individual on the globe. He believed 
that, for executive purposes, one head 
was better than many. So he undertook 
the work with a few expert advisers, 
with many skilled laborers, but with 
himself as sole executive manager. He 
has himself been the board of directors, 
general manager, president, and finan- 
cial agent. There has been nothing like 
it in history. John Smith, Robert Win- 
throp, Warren Hastings, Cecil Rhodes, 
each founded an empire, but did it in 
person on the spot. King Leopold has 
done his work without putting a foot 
on African soil. 


A Footpath to Domestic Peace 
Elizabeth Elliot in Good Housekeeping 
Nobody arrives at peace in domestic 
matters on a toboggan slide, or comes 
automobiling along that way. If we 
have it we get it one step at a time. 
And one of the steps which has been 
suggested by a good many years of 
experience in domestic helpers, is to 


settle with yourself very early in your 
career just what objectionable things 
you can stand in those sharers of your 


home, and then stand 
without fussing. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
no one of your assistants will be perfec- 
tion. Perfection comes high and _ is 
not usually attainable at sixteen dollars 
amonth. A lady once complained to 
her coal dealer of one of his drivers who 
was rude to her, and she made the criti- 
cism that he was not a gentleman. To 
which the dealer replied, “‘ Madam, I 
have been in this business for many 
years, and have never yet been able to 
get gentlemen to put in coal.’’ Sothe 
employer of domestic help might as well 
make up her mind at the outset that 
masterly executive ability, lofty integrity 
of character and Chesterfieldian polish 
of manner can command higher induce- 
ments than she can offer, and that she 
doesn’t have to call in the assistance of 
any X-rays to discover the things she 
could wish altered in her servants. If 
she is wise she will promptly decide 
whether it is a bearable or an unbear- 


those things 
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able matter. If it is unbearable, and 
can’t be changed, the parting is inevi- 
table. But if you find that, though 
you object to that particular manifesta- 
tion of human weakness, still you can 
stand it without succumbing to nervous 
prostration, then make up your mind 
just as far as possible to ignore it. It 
was my béte noire; each woman has her 
own. Some can’t endure waste, and 
lie awake at night to mourn over the 
cold boiled potatoes thrown into the 
garbage when they would have been so 
nice fried for lunch. Another draws 
the line at feeding a train of the cook’s 
relatives and friends out of her house- 
hold allowance, already stretched to the 
snapping point. Good temper or good 
cooking; perfect omelettes souffices or no 
dirt in the corners or under the sink; 
breakfast ready on the dot for the 
hurrying family, bound for business and 
school, and counting the very seconds, 
or no tendency to slip out for a chat in 
the evening when trusted to take care 
of the house and the children—which 
will you have? or will you only be con- 
tent with both? If the latter, make up 
your mind to spend your life in the 
quest and too often only for the joy of 
the hunting. If the former, decide 
what you will forego and then dismiss 
that thing from your mind, if possible— 
from your tongue, at any cost. 


The Proposed Pan-American 
Railway 
Charles M. Pepper in The Independent 

The promotion of peace and trade on 
the Western Hemisphere is the purpose 
of the Pan-American Railway. The 
various governments are cooperating 
with that idea. Commerce promotes 
peace, and whatever aids in the develop- 
ment of trade relations is an international 
good, both from the sentimental and 
selfish standpoint of the different 
countries. 

It is a long stretch to cover four 
thousand seven hundred miles, or there- 
abouts, which is the total of the gaps 
now existing between New York and 
Buenos Ayres. Some of the sections 
admittedly are unproductive, though 
none of them so much so as the Nevada 
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CRICKET ON THE ENGLISH WARSHIP “IRRESISTIBLE” 
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sagebrush desert, or even the northern 
sections of Mexico. But the govern- 
ments of the different countries in South 
America have the same interests in span- 
ning the unproductive sections that the 
United States had in getting across to 
the Pacific and that Mexico had in 
reaching to the Rio Grande. 

To the query so often made as to 
when the Pan-American railway will be 
built, the answer is to look at the map 
and see howit is now building. ‘There 


is real significance in Mexico extending 
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cumstances always will scout this idea 
of a Pan-American railway. ‘Thosewho 
have faith will seek for detailed informas 
tion. In making an official report as 
late as March of the present year, I had 
occasion to comment on the plans of the 
Chilean Government for piercing the 
Andes and to make a statement of the 
legislation that had been enacted for 
that purpose. This information was 
met with the objection that political 
reasons would keep Chile from opening 
up through railway communication with 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


“WITH THIS RING I THEE WED” 


its lines to the border of Guatemala and 
the Argentine Republic, actually cross- 
ing the frontier of Bolivia under an inter- 
national treaty, and prolonging its system 
into the latter country. There is also 
significance in completed sections of 
railway along the intercontinental route 
in Peru and in Guatemala, It is only 
within a few months that these lines, 
which some years ago were declared to 
be mere dreams, have been finished. 
Skeptics who deal in general doubts 
and decline to recognize concrete cir- 


the Argentine Republic, and that the 
motives which for a third of a century 
had prevented the consummation of the 
plan would prevent it for another third 
of a century or even a fullcentury. The 
objection had hardly been given public- 
ity when the cable brought the news 
that the Chilean Government had 
awarded the contracts to English and 
United States firms for tunnelling the 
Andes and closing up the railway gaps. 

The Peruvian Congress passed a law 
establishing a permanent railway guar- 
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antee fund out of the tobacco tax and 
also providing for the survey of various 
routes. The objection was raised that 
the law was mere sentiment and that 
no survey would be made. Actually the 
engineering corps were sent into the field 
by the Peruvian Government within a 
fortnight after the passage of the law. 

These are mere illustrations, but they 
may serve to show in a quiet and prac- 
tical manner railway progress in South 
America and especially that progress as 
related to the intercontinental project 
is real. 
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Alas! for us. We look and wait, 
And labor but to imitate ; 

In vain for new effects we seek . . . 
Earth’s briefest moment is unique ! 


How Parties Deliver Good Citizens 
Lincoln Steffens in McClure’s Magazine 

If the good citizen would do as the 
corrupt politician and the corrupting 
business man do, shift freely from one 
party to the other as the change served 
his interest, then both parties would 
represent good citizenship. They would 
differ— more than they do now—on 
broad questions of public policy, but 





Country Life in America 


ALL SAILS SET 


THE SWAN ASSUMES THIS ATTITUDE WHEN SAILING, COURTING, OR WHEN ANGRY 


Snap-shot 


Austin Dobson in Harper's Magazine 


A swan and cygnets, nothing more. 
Background of silver, reedy shore, 
Dim shapes of rounded trees, the high 
Effulgence of a summer sky. 


Only a snap-shot. Just a flash, 
And it was fixed—the mimic wash, 
The parent bird on-oaring slow, 
Her fussy little fleet in tow, 

The all-pervading sultry haze, 

The white lights on the waterways— 
A scene that never was before, 

A scene that will be—nevermore ! 





they would both stand, as they do not 
now, for the public interest. But the 
good citizen is “loyal to party.”’ Half 
the loyalty that is betrayed by parties 
would, if devoted to the State and the 
nation, save the country and the parties, 
too! Such independence, however, 
would mean non-partisanship in State 
and national politics, and the good citi- 
zen is only just learning, with many a 
qualm of conscience, to vote indepen- 
dently in municipal elections. In State 
and national politics he votes too con- 
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stantly, not for his State and the United 
States, but for “his party.’ Hence his 
party can deliver his vote. Hence his 
party does deliver his vote in Ohio, New 
York, and Illinois, as in -Missouri—to 
all comers with “ pulls’’ and bribes. 


His Secret 


Harper's Bazar 

Raphael was explaining his fame. 

“It was easy,’’ he confessed. “I 
simply told every woman on the block 
that I had painted my Cherubs from 
hers.”’ 

Bitterly he regretted he had wasted 
his talents on art, instead of shining in 
politics. 


Maximite 
Joseph H. Adams in St. Nicholas 

When Hudson Maxim lights a fire in 
his stove—for he needs heat to conduct 
some of his experiments—he will take a 
stick of smokeless powder in a pair of 
long pliers, set it afire with a match, 
and then hold it underthe grate. You 
will expect to see the stove blown 
instantly into a thousand fragments, 
but, instead, your misgiving changes to 
surprise when the powder burns with a 
bright yellow flame like a pine-knot 
and does not make the slightest bit of 
smoke. It takes but a few seconds for 
it to be entirely consumed, and as a 
result a roaring fire is started, so that in 
a few minutes the stove is hot enough 
for use. 

Mr. Maxim will show you one of his 
important inventions, his powerful shell- 
exploder, known as maximite, which in 
explosive force is about fifty per cent. 
more efficient than dynamite, and some- 
what more powerful than pure nitro- 
glycerin. This maximite has lately 
been adopted by our government as a 
bursting-charge for projectiles and shells, 
and it is equaled in shattering force by 
only two other known substances. In 
spite of its high explosive quality it is a 
very safe compound to handle, and is 
practically unaffected by shock, and will 
not explode by being set on fire—even 
if a mass of it is stirred by a white-hot 
iron. It will burn with a bright green 
flame, and can be ignited with a match, 
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All this Mr. Maxim demonstrated by 
lighting a piece of smokeless powder 
and dropping it into a dish containing 
some lumps of maximite. He also 
melted lead and poured it over dry 
lumps of maximite, and, while it burned 
freely, like sulphur or wax, it did not 
explode. In appearance maximite some- 
what resembles sulphur, being yellow in 
color and quite hard. It is easily 
melted, in which condition it flows like 
molasses, and is poured into steel pro- 
jectiles. On striking and entering a 
fortification or the armor-plate of a ves- 
sel, a cap or fuse, charged with fulmi- 
nate of mercury, at the rear end of the 
projectile explodes the maximite, which 
in turn shatters the projectile into 
thousands of fragments and rends every- 
thing in its vicinity. 

Such is the deadly work of the seem- 
ingly harmless material, but Mr. Maxim 
heats, burns, melts, hammers, saws, or 
breaks it with a mallet, as if it were a 
lump of sulphur or chalk; and while it 
is not prudent to smoke in a “ fire- 
works ’’ laboratory, Mr. Maxim actually 
lighted a candle made of maximite at 
the stove, and deliberately lighted a cigar 
there, calmly blew it out, and proceeded 
with his interesting talk. Maximite 
differs from dynamite, lyddite, nitro- 
glycerin, guncotton, and other highly 
explosive compounds in that it is less 
easily exploded and, therefore, much 
safer to handle and carry aboard a war- 
vessel. 


The Management of Wives 


Lilian Bell in Harper's Bazar 


In popular fiction, proverbs, and car- 
toons, husbands are pictured as stupid 
animals, blind, perverse, born to be 
managed by some woman, and always, 


always devoid of tact. Who ever heard 
the phrase, “‘As tactful as the proverbial 
husband’’? Who ever heard anybody 
say, ‘‘As clever as a husband’? ? 

But the pathetic and absurd truth of 
the matter is that when a husband is 
clever he is twice as clever as his wife, 
for when he is managing her the most 
she hugs to her heart the fond belief 
that she is managing him, and that he 
is at best a stupid old dear, fit for noth- 
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LITTLE MAN (IN CENTRE OF GROUP) 


ing else than to be steered along the 
path she thinks he ought to travel in. 

I have sometimes been accused of 
saying harsh things of men—God love 
them !—but if so, here is where I make 
the amende honorable. I respect them 
more than they suspect. If women 
think men stupid, men know that 
women are contrary, and a clever man 
acts on the suggestion. 

Another thing the tactful husband 
does is to let his wife cry. I don’t 
mean that he drives her to crying, or 


The Sketch 


‘NOW, IF | WERE KUROPATKIN—"' 


that he lets her weep while he stands 
unsympathetically by with his hands in 
his trousers pockets, his feet apart, and 
grinning sardonically. I mean _ that 
when an emotional woman needs a good 
cry, he realizes that it will relieve the 
tension. He does not get up and rage 
about and kick footstools out of the 
way and say, “Oh, for Heaven’s sake! 
stop crying, or you’ll drive me to drink!”’ 

No! He goes and pats her shoulder 
soothingly and says: 


“There, little woman! I’m sorry 
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IMPERIAL PATRIOTISM IN TOKIO 


JAPANESE PRINCESSES TAKING A LESSON IN BANDAGING 


the cook has left and your new gown 
hooks up crookedly, but cheer up! 
Let’s go out and have a jolly little din- 
ner, and tomorrow I’Il write that tailor 
a letter that will make his hair curl.’ 

Then she looks up through her tears 
and thinks how handsome and big and 
strong and glorious he is, and before 
the dinner is over, she has thought up 
two ways in which to economize, and 
so pay for the extravagance of his order 
to the waiter. For the common purse 
is not elastic and she knows it. 





The Standard Oil Meets its Match 
George Weise in Success 

It may be interesting to know that 
within Russia’s domain the Standard 
Oi] Company is meeting some of the 
most serious opposition of its long life 
of plunder. This giant trust supplies 
over ninety per cent. of the foreign 
demand for oil. It has competed with 
the large oil interests of Russia, which 
are controlled by the Rothschilds and 
the Nobel Brothers, but it has never 
overpowered them. This is due to the 
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Russian laws regulating foreign trade 
interests. The Standard Oil Company 
controls the export price everywhere in 
the world except within the limits of 
Russian territory, where ccmpetition 
has not been stifled. Russia is just as 
rich in petroleum products as is the 
United States, and but for the power of 
the Standard Oil Company they would 
be supplied to America by Russian pro- 
ducers. Russia protects her oil industry 
by atwo hundred per cent. tariff; the 
United States puts oil on the free list. 
The Czar is not responsible for this state 
of affairs. The power of the Roth- 
schilds carried it into effect. These 
astute financiers pictured to the bureau- 
cracy the infinite horror of an American 
trust slowly eating its way into the very 
centre of public recognition by supply- 
ing a staple commodity at a fluctuating 
price. The Rothschilds told the bureau- 
crats that if the Standard Oil Company 
should become as powerful in Russia as 
in America, it would only add to the 
ever-burning fires of internal mistrust 
and rebellion in one way or another. 
For that reason the Russian government 
created the high tariff and permitted the 
Rothschilds and the Nobel Brothers to 
almost monopolize its oil industry. 


A Good School Idea 
Adéle Marie Shaw in The World's Work 

Iowa has fewer acres of untillable 
land than any other state in the Union, 
and, in consequence, its population is 
scattered on farms and in small cities. 
Its educational policy is too nearly indi- 
cated by the headlines in a recent Iowa 
newspaper: ‘‘ Fadsnot popular. County 
superintendents to stick to old lines.’’ 

But, at Council Bluffs, Mr. W. N. 
Clifford, first as the principal of the 
high school, then as superintendent of 
city schools, has been proving for six 
years that the old lines may rot be best, 
that the old highway of the “‘three r’s”’ 
can be improved. The result is, that 
Council Bluffs children read better, 
write better, and know more about 
arithmetic than the children elsewhere 
trained under older methods. 

“*T used to think,’’ said Mr. Clifford, 
“that, if I ever came to have charge of 
schools, | would not teach some things 


as I had been taught.’”” Thus, for one 
thing, he introduced the novelty of 
teaching the children to read, to 
write, and to cipher in teaching them 
geography. 

At the beginning of his work, he 
found the children still sing-songing 
lists, ‘Alabama produces —’’, “‘Louisi- 
ana produces —.’’ He sent out at one 
time, in many directions, more than a 
hundred letters, asking, ““ Can you give 
me, lend me, or sell me material illus- 
trating your part of the country ?”” The 
people who got the letters replied. 
Much has grown from that beginning. 
No teacher of geography in Council 
Bluffs is now “‘ asking questions from a 
book.’’ They do not have the tradi- 
tional book. 

The superintendent himself provides 
the material for lessons like this. It is 
gathered from many sources. From the 
printed illustrations and from photo- 
graphs, the science-instructor in the 
high school, Mr. Thomas, prepares 
lantern-slides. Much of the material 
showing the stages of manufacture is 
bought as it is used; some of it is made 
up to order; and much is given. Cocoa 
manufacturers have sent generous ex- 
hibits. One not only puts up a com- 
plete set of pictures and bottles, but 
expresses the whole, free, to any school 
that wants it. A coffee-house has fur- 
nished a similarly complete coffee ex- 
hibit. Photographs of cocoa-trees and 
coffee plantations sent in this manner 
show to the children the actual em- 
ployes who have gathered the cocoa 
and the coffee that are in the bottles. 
Nothing from any source likely to stimu- 
late the child’s interest is overlooked. 

The materials are first packed, in the 
superintendent’s office, into light, cloth- 
bound boxes. They then circulate 
from one school-building to another. 
While one division of a grade studies 
silk, another, also working on China, is 
busy with tea. Wheneach has finished, 
exhibits are exchanged. Each teacher, 
too, with the assistance of her class, 
voluntarily collects additions to the 
material furnished ; and these remain a 
stationary ‘‘ exhibit’ in her own class- 
room. 


Before a child in Council Bluffs 
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finishes the eight elementary grades, he 
has studied in his geography course, by 
means of “ exhibits’? and lantern lec- 
tures, thirty productions or sets of pro- 
ductions: Cotton, flax, Manila hemp, 
Sisal hemp, ramie, wool, silk, wheat, 
corn, rice, cocoanut, coffee, tea, cocoa, 
sugar (cane, beet, and maple), honey, 
woods, cork, packing-house products, 
buttons, rubber, petroleum, copper, 
sponges, zinc, coal, asbestos, Alaskan 
products, Philippine products, and Ha- 
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call the plains of Waterloo since the 
memorable June of 1815, the President 
of the Society of the Sabretache, M. 
Edouard Detaille, famous painter of 
battles, and French Academician, con- 
signed Gérodme’s great masterpiece, 
L’ Aigle Expirant, to the care of the 
Society of the Souvenir. The memo- 
rial itself is as appropriate as the site on 
which it is placed—the spot on which 
two battalions of the Old Guard, in 
square formation, made that last valiant 





The King 


A NEW WATERLOO MEMORIAL 


GEROME'S MASTERPIECE, “ THE DYING EAGLE,’* NOW CROWNS THE SITE OF THE 
LAST STAND MADE BY THE OLD GUARD 


waiian products. Every month this 
list grows. And the children’s power 
of expression, both oral and written, 
grows visibly as they advance from 
grade to grade, learning from objects 
and pictures. 


A New Waterloo Memorial 
The King 
In the presence of the largest and 
densest crowd which has assembled on 
what historians have been pleased to 


stand which for a moment stayed the 
advance of the victorious allies, and en- 
abled Napoleon to make good his retreat. 
On the rising ground to the south, the 
“stricken but still majestic Eagle’? now 
looks mutely across the broad expanse 
of corn-fields towards La Haie Sainte 
and the stately oaks and fruitful orchards 
of Hougomont, just as Napoleon did 
well-nigh ninety years ago, when, at 
dawn on the day of battle, he surveyed 
from a mound close by the country 
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which lay between him and Brussels, 
where he fondly hoped to sup—once 
again the conqueror of Europe. 





Her First 


Lippincott’s Magazine 

A small boy, aged five, had a step- 
mother who was young and nervous. 
She had never had experience with chil- 
dren, and the small boy’s slightest 
ailment tortured her into a panic. 

Croup threatened one day, and the 
doctor was sent for in wild haste. As 
the doctor entered the room the child 
raised his head from his pillow and 
croaked hoarsely, in apology for the 
hasty summons: 

‘“You must excuse her, doctor, this 
is the first time she’s ever been a 
mother.”’ 


A Song of Motherland 


Martha Gilbert Dickinson in Scribner's Magazine 


As my own mother used to comfort me— 
Kissing the tears away— 

Holding me close—aye, all too close for sobs, 
I hold thee, little dear one, close today! 


Calming my older pain, by stilling thine— 
As mothers only know— 

My heart-break lost in thine, as hers in mine— 
fom ago, little dear one, long ago. 


As thou in turn, a woman grown and wise— 
Shall kiss, as I kiss now, 

Finding the sunrise ever in thy child, 
Even thou, little dear one, even thou! 


What is Electricity ? 

Sir Oliver Lodge in Harper's Magazine 
First we must ask what is positive 
electricity? and the answer is still: we 
do not know. For myself I do not even 
guess—beyond supposing it to be a 
mode of manifestation, or a differen- 
tiated portion, of the continuous and 
all-pervading Ether. It seems to exist 
in lumps the size of the atoms of mat- 
ter; and no portion of it less in bulk 
than an atom has ever been isolated, 
nor appears likely to be isolated. But 
although it may have bulk, it appears as 
if it had no appreciable mass: the mass- 
iveness or inertia of the atom is prob- 
ably due to something else, in fact to 
the possession of negative charges in 
equal amount. This part of the doc- 
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trine is not yet certain. More investi- 
gation is urgently needed into the mean- 
ing and properties of positive electricity. 
Meanwhile we shall only be following 
the lead of Professor J. J. Thomson if 
we assume that a unit of positive elec- 
tricity has a massiveness (or what is 
often inaccurately called “ weight ’’) 
either zero or very small, most probably 
very small; perhaps about one per cent. 





The King 
EDOUARD DETAILLE 
FAMOUS FRENCH PAINTER OF BATTLE SCENES. PRESI- 


DENT OF THE SOCIETY OF LA SABRETACHE, BY WHICH 
THE NEW WATERLOO MEMORIAL WAS ERECTED 


of the mass of some atoms of matter 
may be due to the positive electricity 
which they contain. 

But concerning negative electricity 
we know a great deal more. This exists 
in excessively minute particles, some- 
times called electrons and sometimes 
called corpuscles: these are thrown off 
the negatively charged terminal in a 
vacuum tube, and they fly with tremen- 
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dous speed till they strike something. 
When they strike they can propel as 
well as heat the target, and they can 
likewise make it emit a phosphorescent 
glow: especially if it be made of glass 
or precious stones. If the target is a 
very massive metal like platinum, the 
sudden stoppage of the flying electrons 
which encounter it causes the produc- 
tion of the ethereal pulses known as 
X-rays. Electrons are not very easy to 
stop, however; and a fair proportion of 
them can penetrate not only wood and 
paper, but sheets of such metals as alu- 
minium, and other moderately thin 
obstacles. That is because they are 
extremely small, much smaller than the 
atoms of matter. 


Outside the Hospital 


Will H. Ogilvie in The London Outlook 


The tall grey building rears its massive crown, 
Silent and splendid; all the lights are low, 
And passing underneath I seem to know 

That through the long white ward moves up 

and down 

With soft, firm foot and scarcely-whispering 

gown, 
Some nurse, as silent as the winds that blow— 
The hushed night winds that wander to and 
fro 


With words of comfort for the weary town. 


Outside the lighted windows of the ward, 
Beyond the peaceful silence and God’s sleep, 
Torn by a bitter conscience’ keen-set sword, 
Stabbed by an age-old sorrow driven deep, 
How many wounded through the darkness steal— 
Hearts that no herb nor any hand can heal ! 


A Folk Needed in Korea 


Alfred Stead in The Fortnightly Review 


Thousands of sorcerers and sooth- 
sayers attend the Korean Emperor every 
year in his palace to pander to his super- 
stitions. Incredible sums are paid out to 
them, as also to the hundreds of dames 
a’ honneur and eunuchs, whose only busi- 
ness seems to be to play some part in 
the perpetual intrigues. Always impe- 
cunious, the Emperor loves money for 
its own sake, although his ignorance of 
its real value leads to his being con- 
stantly defrauded. But if others defraud 
him, he defrauds his own subjects quite 
cheerfully. On one occasion he sent 
clandestinely 1,500 yen to a secretary of 
one of the legations. The secretary 
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was prudent enough not to return the 
money by the bearer. He had the 
money returned directly to his Majesty. 
The latter was quite surprised, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Well, then, what has become 
of the money I sent him on two previous 
occasions ?’’ He was only made con- 
scious that the money had been embez- 
zled en route when he was assured that 
the officials of the country which the 
Legation represented were models of 
purity in money matters. When the 
Korean Government buys anything 
from foreign merchants these latter are 
obliged to pay acertain amount of secret 
commission to the Emperor, otherwise 
he will veto the purchase. Of course 
the members of the Cabinet have also 
to be bribed, but on many occasions 
the Emperor manages to pocket these 
bribes too. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


The New York Sun 


The Archbishop is a Scotchman, the 
son of a physician. He, now, in the 
British House of Lords ranks next to 
the royal Princes. His name stands 
immediately below Prince Leopold, the 
Duke of Albany. He is a member of 
the Privy Council and a Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order. Consequently, in the House of 
Lords he appears as ‘the Right Honor- 
ableand Most Reverend Randall Thomas 
Davidson, G.C.V.O., D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.’’ He was the 
spiritual adviser of the late Queen Vic- 
toria when he was Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Clerk of the Closet, and was 
present at the death of the late Queen. 
On the death of Archbishop Benson he 
was offered the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, but declined on the score of 
health. When Archbishop Temple died 
he accepted the post. 

He did not “‘take honors” at Oxford, 
as he was a very delicate young man, 
but he has always been regarded a 
scholar. He was private secretary to 
Archbishop Tait, whose daughter he 
married. He was also secretary to 
Archbishop Benson. He was first con- 
secrated Bishop of Rochester and was 
translated to Winchester. In church- 
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manship he is considered an *‘ Evangel- 
ical’? or Low Churchman. His sym- 
pathies are entirely in that direction. 
He attended the funeral of the late 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon and pronounced the 
benediction at the grave of the eminent 
Baptist preacher. The Archbishop is 
frequently heard inthe House of Lords; 
but he is not, as has been said in some 
of our American papers, “‘a politician.” 
He would indignantly repudiate such a 
statement. He is a man of very deep 
piety and earnest convictions, and while 
he is undoubtedly a Low Churchman 
he has always maintained that the exist- 
ence of the Established Church depends 
on her toleration of all parties. He was 
born in 1848, and is, therefore, in the 
very prime of mental vigor. His health 
is said to be completely restored. 


What May Happen in Russia 
S. Kniajnine in Fhe Independent 
The greatest enemy of the Russian 
Government is not the Japanese army 
facing General Kuropatkin, but rather 
the army of discontented people at home 
within the empire itself, whom govern- 


mental oppression, through long years. 


of evil-doing of all sorts, in all parts of 
the vast monarchy, has raised up as an 
implacable enemy. 

In this large and powerful body of 
malcontents we should place first the 
subjected races, peoples in a perpetual 
state of harassment on the part of the 
St. Petersburg authorities. But what 
weakens still more the present govern- 
ment in its home policy is the presence 
of a new force, which is beginning to 
take on an organized form and to loom 
large on the Russian political horizon. 
I refer to the Liberal Party, represent- 
ing and including all the various strata 
of the nobility, municipal bodies, dis- 
trict governments, the burgher classes 
of the cities and the liberal professions, 
which, after a long—too long—period 
of passive opposition, more platonic than 
practical, are now coming forward to 
help organize a great political party and 
to demand political reforms, or, rather, 
political reform—that is, liberty. For 
the first time since a century this party 
has an organ in the press, the Osvoboj- 
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denie (The Enfranchisement), well sup- 
plied with money and good writers. It is 
carrying on a legal propaganda, criticis- 
ing the wrongful acts of the government 
and bravely exposing every vexatious and 
illegal measure of the authorities. 

This Liberal movement, which is 
making rapid progress and becoming 
really strong, was enough to frighten 
even M. de Plehve himself, who made 
this statement to an unfortunate writer 
who went to him to ask why he was to be 
deported, since he was not an extrem- 
ist. ‘* Yes,” explained, cynically, the 
Minister of the Interior, “‘ I know that 
you are not a Revolutionist. But it is 
no longer the Revolutionists whom we 
fear, for we have a million (?) bayonets 
to turn against them. It is you Lib- 
erals who are a danger, and especially 
those of you who do not go outside the 
pale of the law in your opposition to the 
present régime.’’ A government which, 
by the mouth of one of its chief minis- 
ters, makes such a confession as this— 
that it fears especially those who do not 
violate the law of the land—such a gov- 
ernment making such a confession signs 
thereby its own death warrant. 


How Far Can Power be Trans- 
mitted Electrically ? 


Paul M. Lincoln in Cassier’s Magazine 

How far can power be transmitted 
electrically ? 

The crucial question in any commer- 
cial enterprise—and an electrical trans- 
mission scheme is always a commercial 
enterprise—is, will it pay? ‘There is 
no real limit beyond which it is impos- 
sible to deliver electric power, provided 
no limit be put upon the amount of 
money to be spent. The engineer 
could easily be found who would under- 
take to deliver Niagara power in South 
Africa. The difficulty would be to find 
the financier to put up the necessary 
cash. In fact, there are in operation 
today dozens of transmission lines ex- 
ceeding 3,000 miles in length that 
have been for years transmitting power 
successfully, both from an engineer- 
ing and from a financial standpoint. 

The success of these enterprises is 
simply a question of the price which 
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can be successfully demanded for the 
power delivered. In the case to which 
reference is made, this price is perhaps 
one billion times that for which Niag- 
ara power is sold in Buffalo, or say 
$25,000,000,000 ‘per K. W. per year. 
The writer refers to the transmission 
of energy in the Atlantic cables. The 
motion of the syphon recorder at the 
end of the cable is just as truly the 
result of power transmission as the run- 
ning of a printing press or the driving 
of a factory. The same laws of trans- 


ve 


mission apply, whether the power trans- 
mitted be used for operating the syphon 
recorder or the factory. It is in the 
value of power transmitted that the 
great difference lies. 

The distance, therefore, to which 
power can be successfully transmitted 
by electricity depends almost entirely 
upon the price which can be success- 
fully demanded for such power. The 
price is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. The power user will buy 
power where he can get it cheapest, and 
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will install his own steam plant, unless 
the power transmission company can 
sell him power as cheaply as he can 
generate it. The most important single 
item in the cost of steam power is the 
cost of fuel. An electric transmission 
scheme which might fail utterly among 
the coal fields of a country, with coal at 
say $1 a ton, might succeed brilliantly 
in places where coal costs $10, or in 
South Africa, for example, with coal at 
say $50 a ton. 


The Publisher’s Plaint 


Puck 

SING a song of authors, their pockets full of 
gold; 

Four and twenty publishers; novels manifold. 

When the books are balanced the publishers 
all sing: 

‘** The boys who draw the royalties have taken 
everything.’ 

Lew Wallace, in his counting room, is count- 
ing up his money; 

Riley’s in the pantry, cutting coupon honey ; 

Ade is in the garden, burying his wealth ; 

Tarkington is traveling for his financial health. 


Same delightful story outside the Hoosier state: 
Seton is on Easy Street, No. 38; 

Garland is in Mexico, buying up mines; 
Bacheller is picking his—recipe by Heinz. 


Davis has his stables, his kennels, and his links; 

Dixon a plantation and a yacht on which 
he thinks; 

Cyrus Townsend Brady is richer than a Jew; 

And from New England Churchill is knocking 
out the ‘‘ New.’’ 


Sing a song of publishers—some are just afloat— 

Eating simple dinners at a modern table d’ héte. 

This the song that one sings, in which the 
others join: 

“* The boys who draw the royalties are getting 
all the coin.’’ 


The Ages of Political Candidates 
Harper's Weekly 

The notion that the relative age of 
candidates plays an important part in the 
selection of a nominee for the second 
place does not seem to be borne out by 
the facts. An assertion has of late 
been current in the press to the effect, 
first, that Theodore Roosevelt and John 
C. Breckinridge are the only men who, 
when they were inaugurated Vice-Presi- 
dents, could fairly be described as young; 
and, secondly, that, most frequently, 
Vice-Presidents have been older than 
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the corresponding Presidents. It is true 
that Theodore Roosevelt was but forty- 
three, and John C. Breckinridge only 
thirty-six, at the date of inauguration ; 
but John C. Calhoun was only forty- 
three, Schuyler Colfax only forty-six, 
and Millard Fillmore only forty-nine. 
As regards the second statement, George 
Washington, John Adams, James Mon- 
roe, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jack- 
son, William H. Harrison, Zachary 
Taylor, James Buchanan, and William 
McKinley, were older than their re- 
spective Vice-Presidents. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was older than Aaron Burr, and 
younger than George Clinton. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was of the same age as 
Hannibal Hamlin, and only one year 
younger than Andrew Johnson. Grant 
was older than Colfax, but younger than 
Wilson. Garfield was just one year 
younger than Arthur. Evidently it is 
not the consideration of respective age, 
but the question of locality and _politi- 


cal expediency that determines the 
designation of a nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency. 


New York, the Home of Reubs 
O. Henry in McClure’s Magazine 

If there ever was an aviary overstocked 
with jays it is that Yaptown-on-the-Hud- 
son, that bumptious little town off the 
New Jersey coast they call New York. 
Cosmopolitan they call it. You bet. 
So’s a piece of fly-paper. You listen 
close when they’re buzzing and trying 
to pull their feet out of the sticky stuff. 
“Little old New York’s good enough 
for us’’—that’s what they sing. 

There’s enough Reubs walk down 
Broadway in one hour to buy up a week’s 
output of the factory in Augusta, Maine, 
that makes Knaughty Knovelties and 
the little Phine Phun oroide gold finger 
ring that squirts perfume ina friend’s eye. 

You’d think New York people was 
all wise; but no. They don’t get a 
chance to learn. Everything’s too com- 
pressed. Even the hay-seeds are baled 


hay-seeds. But what else can you expect 
from atown that’s shut off from the world 
by the ocean on one side and New Jer- 
sey on the other? 

It’s no place for an honest grafter with 
There’s too big a pro- 


a small capital. 
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tective tariff on bunco. Even when 
Giovanni sells a quart of warm worms 
and chestnut hulls he has to hand out 
a pint to an insectivorous copper. And 
the hotel man charges double for every- 
thing in the bill that he sends by the 
patrol wagon to the altar where the 
Duke is about to marry the heiress. 
But old Badville-near-Coney is the 
ideal burg for a refined piece of piracy, 
if you can pay the bunco duty. Impor- 
ted grafts come pretty high. The cus- 
tom-house officers that look after it carry 
cluds, and it’s hard to smuggle in even 
a bib-and-tucker swindle to work Brook- 
lyn with unless you can pay the toll. 
But now, me and Buck, having capital, 
descends upon New York to try and 
trade the metropolitan backwoodsmen a 
few glass beads for real estate just as the 
Vans did a hundred or two years ago. 


Gum from Bacteria 


Harper's Weekly 


The beneficial effects of bacteria are 
no less interesting than the part they 
play in the propagation of disease, and 
a recent discovery is that the vegetable 
gums found on trees, such as gum ara- 
bic, are the results of their activity. 
Previous to some investigations by Dr. 
S. Greig Smith, of New South Wales, 
it was believed that vegetable gums were 
the result of the unhealthy or patholog- 
ical conditions of the trees on which 
they were formed, but the entire sub- 
ject was one about which comparatively 
little was known. Dr. Smith, believing 
that bacteria produced the gum, exam- 
ined two trees from which it exuded, 
and obtained two varieties of bacteria, 
of which he made cultures. 

Under ordinary conditions of culture 
the formation of gum was only sug- 
gested, but when tannin, a constituent 
of bark, was added to the culture 
medium, a thick slime was produced in 
considerable quantities. This slime was 
made up of gum, as well as bacterial 
cells and albuminoids, and by a simple 
chemical process a clear, transparent, 
and brittle gum was obtained similar to 
the arabin derived from gum arabic, and 
resembling in its essential properties the 
natural substance. Dr, Smith’s conclu- 
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sion was that the arabin gums derived 
from trees are bacterial and not higher 
plant products, and that certain constit- 
uents of the sap, under the action of 
bacteria, are changed into gum, which 
exudes from cracks or wounds in the 
bark, or else is carried by the sap to the 
fruit. 


Sir William Ramsay 


The Scientific American 


Sir William Ramsay is a born chem- 
ist. He has always lived and moved in 
a scientific atmosphere. His grand- 
father was a large manufacturing chem- 
ist; his father was also intimately con- 
nected with the science, though he 
practised as a civil engineer, while his 
mother’s father and brothers were all 
physicians and chemists. 

Sir William is one of the world’s 
youngest scientists, being only fifty-two 
years of age. He is a Scotsman by 
descent and was born in Glasgow in 
1852. 

He may be said to have first brought 
himself to the public notice by his bril- 
liant discoveries of unknown and unsus- 
pected constituents of the atmosphere. 

In 1897 in the course of an address 
before the chemical section of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Toronto, Sir William Ram- 
say stated that there were three other 
gases which had so far resisted discov- 
ery. Hewasso bold as to describe some 
of their most salient characteristics. 
This was a bold assertion to make, even 
for an expert chemist, and Sir William 
must have been exceptionally confident 
of deriving them. Such a feat of proph- 
esy has only once before been equaled. 
This was by Prof. Mendeljeff of St. 
Petersburg, the enunciator of the law 
of periodicity. The three gases which 
Sir William Ramsay so described before 
their actual discovery, were neon, kryp- 
ton, and xenon. 

In five years Sir William Ramsay had 
discovered no less than five new ele- 
ments in the air—a remarkable achieve- 
ment, the value of which may be more 
comprehensively gaged from the fact 
that from 1863 to 1875, a period of 
twelve years, only two elements had 
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been discovered—indium in the former 
year and gallium in the latter. 

Sir William Ramsay is a most skillful 
mechanician. As he invariably works 
with such infinitesimal quantities, the 
experiments necessitate the employment 
of delicate and special apparatus. All 
this Sir William makes himself, as it 
would take too long to inculcate another 
workman as to his requisitions. He has 
even devised a new method of glass 
blowing in order to obtain the special 
minute vessels he requires for his re- 
searches. Some idea of the small quan- 
tities of material with which this dis- 
tinguished scientist works may be gleaned 
from the fact that in some of his recent 
radium investigations Sir William was 
using less than a cubic millimeter of gas, 
a quantity which could be placed in less 
space than a pin’s head. This accumu- 
lation was the result of two months’ 
work, from which one can estimate the 
rarity of radium. 


Newspaper Honor 
Edward G. Riggs in The Bookman 


It may be asked : What is an illustra- 
tion of the discretion of a political cor- 
respondent? I answer: Several of the 
correspondents were chatting with Pres- 
ident McKinley in his office in the 
White House early in 1900. Senator 
Hanna dropped in and the President 
said: ‘‘ Mark, you’re the very man I 
want to see. I want to tell you that 
you mustn’t push that subsidy bill of 
yours this session. I know it’s the pride 
of your heart, but you mustn’t do it. 
It’s not wise. It won’t do.”” The cor- 
respondents who were present merely 
sent to their papers that night the in- 
formation that there was little or no 
likelihood that Senator Hanna’s ship 
subsidy bill would go through that win- 
ter. Again, when President McKinley 
was berated for not hurrying along the 
war with Spain, he told the correspon- 
dents: “‘I haven’t got enough of that 
big brown powder on hand yet. We 
are pushing the mills as fast as possible.”’ 
The correspondents gave a number of 
reasons for the delay in the war prepa- 
rations, all truthful, but they neglected 
to give the real reason in their dispatches 





to their newspapers. That would have 
been too good reading for Spain, and 
might have injured our cause. When 
a party leader or a governor tells a cor- 
respondent that such and such a party 
associate is an infernal thief, the corre- 
spondent does not print it that way; he 
merely announces that there has been a 
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severe dispute over the distribution of 
patronage, and he is prepared in some 
cases to write the downfall of the delin- 
quent subordinate. The science of poli- 
tics is so merged with the science of 
government that when the correspon- 
dents were told that an American consul 
was discovered betraying the national 
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administration’s secrets to Spain, and 
were requested to suppress the news, 
there was nothing left but to obey the 
request, even though they suggested 
that the traitor should be taken out and 
shot. The editors of all great news- 
papers are kept constantly informed of 
all these and a thousand equally confi- 
dential matters by their men, usually by 
a telegraphic cipher code, but sometimes 
by private wires. 


Kipling and “ Mother Goose ” 


New York Globe 


According to Percy French, a London 
entertainer “‘whose art is humorous 
and whose humor is artistic,’’ this is 
the way Rudyard Kipling would have 
written ‘‘ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’’: 


The Song of the Black Sheep 


And this is the song of the black sheep, 
And the song of the white sheep, too ; 

And the auk, and the armadillo, 
And the crocodile know it’s true: 

** Have I wool ?’’ said the baa, baa, black sheep, 
** You ask me have I wool! 

When I yield each year to the shepherd’s shear 
As much as three bags full ! 

Have I wool ?’’ said the baa, baa, black sheep ; 
‘*It is found in the sailor’s socks, 

Retaining their heat through the driving sleet 
And the gale of the equinox!’ 





Modern Business Vampires 
George W. Alger in The Atlantic Monthly 

When shall we begin to consider the 
real importance of dealing vigorously 
through the criminal courts with the 
modern business vampire? By what 
process of reasoning can we make a 
moral distinction between the larceny 
of the despised green-goods or gold-brick 
swindler and the equally real larceny 
accomplished, for example, by the rich 
and quasi-respectable promoters of the 
American Ship Building Company, that 
bubble of fraud concerning which the 
public press has had so much to say 
recently. The trustee who hazards the 
funds of his trust estate in Wall Street 
gambling, and loses, speedily learns to 
his sorrow that his offense is embezzle- 
ment, and his punishment severe. How 
do we distinguish between the conduct 
which places him behind the bars of a 
prison and that, for example, of the 


president and directors of the Trust 
Company so closely associated with the 
ship building swindle, upon which the 
financial report of the New York State 
bank examiner has recently been made 
public? That report shows that these 
directors made illegal and practically 
unsecured loans of enormous amounts, 
and permitted their president to use his 
official position and the money of stock- 
holders and depositors, to gamble in float- 
ing a so-called trust of the most flagrantly 
fraudulent character. Illegal loans to 
this president were made to ten times 
the amount which was authorized bythe ~ 
banking law, and the Trust Company 
preserved its solvency only by cutting its 
capital in half. “Its losses wiped out 
its entire surplus and necessitated the 
sacrifice by stockholders of over one-half 
their holdings.”’ 


The Spirit of the West 

Henry Loomis Nelson in Harper's Magazine 
..Why do the mockers call it the 
“Woolly West’? ? This is a question 
that must go unanswered, for no answer 
is to be found in any mind. A woolly 
man is not unknown in any of the haunts 
of men, and some professors have met 
him in the class-room. 

“Explain the pessimism of Ecclesi- 
astes,’’ said the professor of a not far- 
distant university. 

‘I do not understand the question,”’ 
answered the football giant. 

“What is the difficulty ?”’ 

“I don’t know what the question 
means.”’ 

" Youknow what Ecclesiastes means?” 

Oh yes,’”’ said the captain of the 
eleven ; “‘it is a book in the Bible.” 

““Then it must be pessimism that 
troubles you,’’ suggested the amazed 
(he was young) professor. 

“That’s it; that’s it,’ bubbled the 
catapult. 

“Why, you must know that; you can- 
not be ignorant of that. You know 
the words pessimism and optimism, do 
you not? Pessimism and optimism, 


optimism and pessimism; you certainly 
know what they mean?”’ 

““Oh yes, I know what they mean, 
but I can’t tell them apart.’ 
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